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Meetings of Societies. 

AGASS81z ASSOCIATION. Barton Chapter. St. Botolph Studio 
Building, entrance on Harcourt Street. Regular meetings, 
Monday evenings, 7.30P.m. Popular lecture, October 1, by A. 
W. Grabau. A Summer’s Outing in Nova Scotia. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND Scrences. Hall of the 
Academy, 10% Beacon Street. Next regular meeting, Wednes- 
day, October 10. 


APPALACHIAN Mountain Cius. Rooms, 9 Park Street. 
Next regular meeting, at the Institute of Technology, Wednes- 
day, October 10. Autumn Excursion, Willoughby Lake, 
Vermont, September 28-October 5. 


Bostonian Society. Old State House. Next regular meet- 
ing, Tuesday, October 9. 


Boston Society or Crvic Enarneers. Wesleyan Hall, Brom- 
tield Street. Next regular meeting, Wednesday, October 17. 


Boston Soctety or Natura History. Natural History 
Building, corner of Berkeley and Boylston Streets. Museum of 
Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 to 5, 
free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 2% cents. Free lectures 
explanatory of the collections are given on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays at 10 and 11 A. M. and 1.15 and 3 P. M. 


Boston Screntivic Society. 419 Washington Street. 
regular meeting, Tuesday, Oct. 9. 


Next 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
Hall, Tremont Street. 
Vegetables, October 3-4. 


Society. Horticultural 
Annual Exhibition of Fruits and 


Massacnusetts Liprary Cius. Annual Meeting, Wednes- 
day, October 3, 2 P. M., at Jacob Sleeper Hall, 12 Somerset 
Street, Boston. 


Museum or Fine Arts. Copley Square. Summer Exhibi 
tion, new accessions in the Print Department, now open. 


New EnNGianp Historic-GengALOGICAL Socirry. No. 18 
Somerset Street. Next regular meeting, Wednesday, October 3. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LipRARY. 6 Mount Vernon Street. 
16,000 volumes ; Reading Room, 100 periodicals, open to mem- 
bers and strangers from 9 A.M. to 4.30 P.m., Saturdays to 2.30 P.M. 

Socizry oF Arts. Mass Institute of Technology. 
ular meeting, Thursday, October 11. 


Next reg 





TO-DAY. 





Dr. William Everett, who is one of the few ‘ scholars 
in politics’ occupying seats in the House of Representa- 
tives at, Washington, declines to be a candidate for re-elec- 
tion for the reason, which appears clearly in his letter ex- 
plaining his course, that he finds himself indisposed to per- 
form the duties of errand-boy between his constituents who 
want appointments to office and the heads of departments 
who make the appointments. “It is generally held to be 
the duty of a member of Congress,” writes Dr. Everett, 
“to solicit from a friendly administration positions in the 
government service for his political supporters. I believe 
this congressional patronage to be a source of endless 
harm with no counterbalancing good. I have tried to with- 
draw from it altogether. In a very few cases where it 
seemed absolutely unavoidable for me to act as a medium 
between my district and the departments, I have confined 
my services strictly to bringing before the appointing 
power such facts as I knew, and let the people speak for 
themselves, remembering always that I was not the repre- 
sentative of a party urganization merely, but of an integral 
district, every citizen of which had an equal claim to have 
his needs brought before the department which selects offi- 
cial servants.” 





There is no doubt that the administrative officers of the 
government have a right to expect from representatives in 
Congress such advice as they are competent to give 
regarding the qualifications of candidates for appointive 
offices. The Congressmen are supposed to know their 
own people, their ‘ constituents,’ whereas neither the Pres- 
ident nor the Secretaries can have personal knowledge of 
one in a thousand of the men who apply for places in the 
government service. The Congressmen are those to whom 
the appointing power would naturally look for the inform- 
ation desired. This seems to be where Dr. Everett draws 
the line ; the soliciting of positions being another matter. 





It is extremely unlikely that Dr. Everett would have been 
re-elected if he had been renominated ; but in any case no 
one can blame him for withdrawing from a position which 
custom has loaded with irksome and incongruous duties. 





Mr. Dixey in Mr. Daly’s dramatic company is the sur- 
prise of the season. It is a very pleasant surprise. 
‘ Adonis’ Dixey, as he has come to be known through his 
long association with the leading part in that brilliant 
medley of nonsense, is identified in the public mind with 
burlesque, grotesque dancing, spectacular display and all 
the things which go to make up what is called by the 
grumblers the decadence of the stage. Dixey in his place 
among Mr. Daly’s excellent company of players is seen to 
be transfigured into a comedian of the most finished art, 
the most delicate skill, the most thoughtful appreciation of 
the intellectual possibilities of his work. The drama was 
enriched by the addition of a true artist when Dixey turned 
comedian. 


The speedy success of the movement of the garment 
workers in New York and Boston for better wages and 
conditions of employment seems to confirm the belief that 
when a strike is justifiable it will succeed. There is no 
doubt in the mind of anyone who knows the facts that the 
condition of the persons employed in the manufacture of 
ready-made clothing is deplorable. This does not apply 
to the employees of large and honorable clothing houses— 
such as those whose announcements appear from time to 
time in the advertising columns of this journal, for instance, 
which have their own workshops and their own operatives 
—but to the great mass of workpeople who serve contrac- 
tors. It is among these that the horrors of the ‘ sweating 
system’ are found; long hours—eighteen a day in New 
York—wages which lead to starvation, unsanitary sur- 

The strike of these 
They took the risk of 
starving quickly, on the chance that they might succeed 


roundings and misery in every form. 
people was a revolt of desperation. 


in bettering their condition so as to escape starvation. 
And they seem to have succeeded. If this is the beginning 
of the end of the ‘sweating system,’ the clothing workers 


will have won a victory for humanity. 


One of the most encouraging signs of the growth of 
reverence for law and order in the South is the vigor of 
the steps which have been taken to bring to justice the 
perpetrators of the recent brutal lynching of six negroes 
near Memphis. The facts of this murder have already 
been given in these columns. 
the at least 
several of them—had no part in the barn-burning of which 


Positive proof has since 


been obtained that murdered negroes—or 


they were accused. The men concerned in the lynching 
have been taken and locked up. 
fessed their guilt. 


Some of them have con- 
The grand jury has formally indicted 
them, and the jail in which they are kept is well guarded 
against any attempt at rescue. The feeling in the com- 
munity is such that if convicted they will not escape the 
penalty of their crime. 

do not escape conviction. 


It only remains to see that they 


It is such a short time since Madame Fursch-Madi was 
one of the great prime donne of the operatic stage that it 
is a surprise to hear of her death on the little farm in New 
Jersey to which she retired when stricken with the malady 
which took her away from public gaze at the height of her 
triumphs. No more lonely spot within a day’s journey of 
New York could have been found than the little farm- 
house buried in the woods on Mt. Bethel, in New Jersey, 
where she breathed her last. Her nearest neighbors, two 
miles away, were farmers, and they knew her only as the 
foreign woman who taught music and who had nice 
manners. Beyond that they knew nothing about her. 
They didn’t know that she had sung grand opera to the 
applause of two continents. Victor Claudio, who was one 
of her neighbors, when asked if she had saved anything out 
of her great earnings as a singer, said: “ Well, you know 
what artists are, and she was a great artist. 
lived for her art, and now she is dead. 


She has 
That is all.” 


To the number of distinguished public men in Euoope 
who are suffering from partial blindness caused by cata- 
ract, is now to be added Crispi, the Italian Prime Minister. 
Gladstone has had several operations 


and expects to 
recover full sight. Sir William Harcourt and Jules 
Simon must seek relief in the same way. Apropos of the 
fact that Gladstone has passed the age of eight-five years 
and that M. Simon is eighty, the New York Tribune 
remarks : “ Grand old men there have been in every land 
and age, since Moses died at six-score years, ‘ and his eye 
was not dim, nor his natural force abated.’ The eyes of 
many grow dim. But ‘blind old Dandolo’ at far past 
ninety stormed Constantinople. Michelangelo Buonarotti 
did some of his best work when an octogenarian. Titian 
was still wielding his magic brush when the plague slew 
him in his hundredth year. Sir Isaac Newton was Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society at eighty-three. Landor finished 





— 
Broughag 


ac atarac 


his Imaginary Conservations at eighty-nine. 

was a strong debater at eighty. Lyndhurst had 
taken from his eye when he was ninety, and after that 
spoke in the House of Lords. Izaak Walton lived to} 
ninety. Herrick, Wordsworth, and Tennyson wore bibs 
genarians, and Charles Macklin died at a hundred apa 
seven. Nor are equal examples lacking in American my 
tory, for they begin with Franklin as Governor of Potent 
vania at eighty-two, and by no means end with Morri , 
still in the Senate at eighty-four, and Holmes stil! . my 
ling with youthful vivacity at eighty-eight.” i 


The welcome announcement comes that John [., Se 
van intends to retire from the stage and occupy himoal 
with leisure on his ‘farm.’ The Actors’ Protective Un ; 
has already taken action condemning the admission 
prize-fighters to the stage; but that probably had 
to do with Sullivan’s withdrawal, nor will i: 
bett’s movements. 


nothing 
affect Cor. 
It is simply a healthy expressiog 

opinion on the part of the associated actors. As for & 

van, as we have had occasion to remark before. } 
pearance as a pretending ‘ actor’ is not objecti: 
much because he cannot act, but because he 1 
able nuisance before the public. 


US ap. 
Madie 
5 an intoler 
Corbett has shown + 

a prize-fighter can conduct himself with tolerab), 
but this is beyond the ability of Sullivan, and his pers, 
ment will come as a relief. 


lecer 


A robbery has been perpetrated upon America; 
by the changing of the name of the post-office at A 


tox Court House. 


The charge was made }y fa Post 
Office Department to avoid confusion, as in other cases 
which names of post offices are similar to each other, 
this case, there is an Appomattox Station on the Norfolk 
and Western Railroad. The post office of this A ppomat. 
tox Station was called Nebraska. Mistakes were made jp 
the mails, owing to the existence of Appomattox Court 
House and Appomattox Station in the same county. The 
new Appomattox is now the county seat, and in ole to 
straighten out the tangle of names, the histori: A ppomat. 
tox}Court House was given the name of ‘ Surrender 

is nearly thirty years since the event which made Appo 
mattox Court House historic, on the 9th of April, 1% 
and meantime history has been written and a new x 
tion has grown up to know that name and all that it means 
To change it now is to do violence a strongly established 
sentiment. heard from all over 
Even the representatives of the * lost cause ' 


Protests are the land 
indignantly 
denounce a change which robs them of a memory which 
they say is ‘precious’ though sad. Postmaster Genera 
Bissell could not do a more popular thing than to chang 


the name back again. 


The new battleship Maine, which has her official trial 
next week, behaved so well when put through her paces 
on the builder’s trial off Sandy Hook last Tuesday as « 
warrant the conclusion that the superiority of the cruisers 
of the new navy will be matched by that of the heavier 
vessels. The speed attained by the Maine on this trial 
permits it to be said that there is not a battleship afloat in 
the world which the Maine cannot overtake. The Maine 
is a fighting ship, armored for that purpose, and in ber 
armament has some ten-inch guns which can throw their 
tremendous missiles nine miles. 
mits her to steam 4250 miles. 


Her coal capacity per 





INDIAN BIBLES. 


The Gospel of St. John and the Psalms were translated 
by Rev. Experience Mayhew into the dialect of the In 
dians of Massachusetts, and the edition was printed # 
Boston in 1709. A few years later, a version for the 
special benefit of the Pequots,or Mohican tribes, was under: 
taken by Rev. John Sergeant, a missionary at Stockbridge 
He translated all of the New and a portion of the ( 
Testament, but no part of his version has ever been 
printed. These versions are now valuable only as literary 
curiosities, and the tribes for whom they were designe 
are nearly if not quite extinct. . 

In 1714 the Gospel of St. Matthew and several chap 
ters of the Old and New Testament were translated in! 
the Mohawk language by Rev. Mr. Freeman, 4 Calvinist 
preacher at New York. These translations he presenter 
to the Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreigt 
Parts, and some of the chapters were printed. The Mo- 
hawk was an Iroquis language spoken by the most _ 
ful people of the confederation of the Five Nations. 
When the Tuscaroras of North Carolina joined the © 
federacy, it went by the name of the Six Nations, and ” 
cluded the Mohawks, the Oneidas, the Onondaga af 
Cayugas, the Senecas and the Tuscaroras. The) — 
on the Mohawk river and near the lakes which still - 
their names. Although inferior in numbers to the alg 
quin tribes, they appear to have maintained over them a2 
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ascendancy, a8 well as over all the neighboring tribes. 
They espoused the cause of the British against the French 
during the war between the two powers, and by their 
prowess counterbalanced the advantages derived by the 
French from the alliance of the other Indian nations. In 
the war of Independence they still sided with Great 
Britain, for which reason the Mohawks in 1780 were com- 
pelled to abandon their lands and take refuge in Canada. 

The languages respectively vernacular to each of these 
six nations are all of the Iroquois stock, and they so closely 
ble each other that the Mohawk version of the Bible 
was intelligible to the whole confederacy as well as to the 
Hurons, or W yandots, the southern branch of the Iroquois 


resem 


5m 

— Cuartes W. DaRLING. 

Oneida Historic Society, Utica, N.Y. 

THE DEPRESSION AND THE EMPLOYMENT 
OF LABOR. 


[here have been so many wild conjectures as to the 
number of unemployed during the months of the present 
fnancial depression that it is a relief to have a clear and 
The Bureau of 
Statistics has recently issued its eighth Annual Report of 
the manufactures in this state, and as usual it is crowded 


authentic presentation of the actual facts. 


with all sorts of items of valuable intelligence. In it we 
have a large number of tables setting forth the amount of 
coods made and work done by private firms and by cor- 
pyorations, the number of stockholders and partners, the 
capital invested, the stock used, the number of persons em- 
ployed, by aggregates and averages, the number of days 
each establishment was in operation, and other such infor- 
mation. Seventy-five different industries are investigated 
and between four and five thousand establishments, the 
whole carefully calculated and set forth in such form as to 
answer almost every question likely to be asked. 

Comparison is made with the statistics of previous 
years, and especially are the years 1892 and 1893 com- 
pared in order that we may get a definite conception of 
the effect of the depression on the interests concerned. 
For the particular purpose of ascertaining the effect on 
employment, the comparison is made between the separate 
months of the latter year and those of the former. This is 
the more necessary since the effect on business was not 
visible till almost the middle of 1893. Indeed, so far as 
employment was concerned, the number in the first half of 
1893 was greater than in the corresponding period of 
1892. 

Taking the whole of the two years, the number of 
operatives in all the establishments was only 4.26 per cent 
less in 1893 than in 1892. But in the latter six months 
of 1893 the decrease in numbers,as compared with the cor- 
responding months of the previous year, was 11.91 per 
cent, and for the last four months, 13.87 per cent. Thus, 
in October of 1893 there were 39,841 less employed than 
in October 1892. The difference between the largest num- 
ber employed at any one time in 1892 and the smallest 
number employed in the same year was 76,896. ‘The dif- 
ference between the same extremes in 18938 was 123,018— 
a very marked increase. 

It is to be noted that not all the industrial establish- 
ments in the state are here considered, as there was a 
considerable number from which reports could not be 
secured. But we may be satisfied that such as are 
reported fairly represent the state, and that more than 
three-fourths of the wage-earners are included. Accord- 
ing to these statistics, we may confidently conclude that, 
owing to the depression, from 11 per cent to 14 per cent 
of the regular working force was unemployed most of the 
time during the last four months of 1893. 

It must be further understood that these figures apply 
only to those who have been employed at some time during 
the last two years, and does not take account of those who 
for one reason or another are chronically out of work. 
Asa large proportion of these belong to the incompetent 
and unenterprising and shiftless class, to say nothing of 
the smaller number who do not care to work, they need 
not be considered, especially as the inquiry is concerning 
those who are affected by the depression. 

lf the proportion were somewhat nearly the same 
throughout the country as in Massachusetts, we might 
infer that the number of unemployed owing to the revul- 
ion was from 1,320,000 to 1,680,000. But since Massa- 
chusetts has a much larger proportion of manufacturing 
industries than the other states would average, it is highly 
probable that the same rate of unemployment does not 
prevail generally, and that the number of unemployed 
above that of normal times was, during the months of 
greatest stringency, at the most from 1,000,000 to 1,250,000. 

These figures would indicate that in an average com- 
munity of, say, 1,500—500 of them according to the usual 
“andard being in gainful occupations—there would be 
about sixty in enforced idleness. These, taking a whole 
“tate and still more the whole country, would make a large 


aggregate ; and there are to be added to this number those 
before spoken of as likely to be out of work in any kind of 
times. 

It is not so bad as the pessimistically inclined have 
been in the habit of representing the case. But also it is 
not so good as to warrant us to sit down in complacency 
and satisfaction. The most we can find in the way of 
gratulation is that the situation is abnormal and, let us 
trust, temporary. 

Gro. M. STekLE. 


THE ‘GOLDEN RULE, 


This beneficent name, borne now so honorably by our 
coutemporary which is the organ of the Christian Endeavor 
Society, is, alas, the name also of one of the most disgraceful 
tramps of the sea. For more than a year past, the Hydro- 
graphic Bulletin, so diligently and ably published at 
Washington, has reported the position, in one place and 
another on the western side of the Atlantic Ocean, not 
very far from the coast of the United States, of the wreck 
of the British schooner ‘ Golden Rule.’ 

Early in August it happened, or was made to happen, 
that that distinguished officer, Captain Bartlett, to whom 
we owe so much in the admirable organization of the 
Hydrographic Bureau, found himself in charge of the 
United States steamer Atlanta, in those 
Whether he looked for the ‘Golden Rule’ or not, he 


same waters. 


‘Golden Rule.’ But alas, even this reports two large bits 
of wreck which are suspiciously near the last place where 
she was recognized. 





THE BOATS’ RETURN. 


To and fro 
The white caps go— 
Sea-gulls are a flying— 

From across the water, low 
Comes the breakers’ crying ; 
And the waves that ebb and flow, 

Sighing, sighing, sighing. 
Down the bay, 
And through the gray 
Mist the storm is bringing, 
One by one they make their way— 
Monster sea-birds winging— 
And their crews debark to-day, 
Singing, singing, singing. 


Frank H. Sweet. 
Peacedale, R. I. 


LETTERS OF TRAVEL. 


X. 
POSTSCRIPT NO. 2.— ADVANTAGES OF TRAVEL. 


I was asked the other day, on behalf of a young people’s 





modestly does not tell us; but that fortune which favors 
brave men was with him, and he, of all men, found the | 
‘ Golden Rule’ afloat, and satisfied himself that he had at | 
last met that great nuisance of the seas. On his return | 
he made a report, which is thus abridged : 


August 4, 1894.—Captain J. R. Bartlett, commanding the U. 
8.S. Atlanta, reports that when twenty miles southeast from 
New South Shoal Lightship he sighted a vessel bottom up. 
The wreck was apparently anchored within one hundred yards 
of the ship's course, with forward part of keel at the water's 
edge and the rudder about ten feetout of water. One shot from 
the forward 8-inch gun and nine shots from the port 6-inch 
guns were fired at the wreck at a distance of 800 to 600 yards. 
One of the 6-inch shells exploded inside: the others, except 
three, passed through. After expending twenty 6-pdr. and six 
3-pdr. shells he proceeded to ram her by a blow ten feet forward 
of the rudder post which took off the quarter; another blow a 
few feet forward of the first cut away the taffrail and opened 


club, to give an address on the Advantages of Travel. 1 
was not able to comply ; but it has occurred to me that I 
could do no better in this, my last, letter of this brief 
series, than to talk a little while on that subject. 

** Do you think it wise to go abroad before seeing some- 
thing of one’s own country?” | am often called on for a 
reply to that question. For my part, I should see which- 
ever one I had the opportunity to see first, and trust to 
being able to see the other afterwards. And, by the way, 
wherever you are, always take the passing opportunity. 
I have missed many a thing and regretted it ever since, 
because it was not quite convenient and I said to myself 
that I would see it next time. But | notice that the ‘ next 
See, then, whichever you 


’ 


time’ does not always come. 


can first. 








up the hold. He then determined to ram her amidships. The 
speed of the vessel was about eight knots and the engine was 
stopped just before striking. The ram passed underneath and 
lifted the wreck bodily out of the water. There was no cutting 
until the straight part of the stem came to the wreck when it 
entered up to the keel; then the wreck was pushed along like a 
cork on the water. There was noshock or jar. Two more rams 
were given, when the wreck separated into two parts, the after- 
part drifting to leeward. With the last blow the wreck was 
turned completely over by the ship’s ram and the cargo of 
empty barrels floated out. On sending a boat to ascertain the 
name, the wreck proved to be the British schooner *‘ Golden 
Rule.’ 

But alas, the myth of Hercules and the hydra was re- 
newed. In the very next week, the Hydrographic Bureau 
received the report of an incoming vessel which had fallen 
in with one part of the ‘Golden Rule.’ Before long, 
another similar report turned up, and it has been matter of 
amusement and interest with the conductors of that journal 
to trace the fortunes, now of not one ‘Golden Rule,’ but of 
two. August 3, the ‘Argenta’ saw her whole: “ Passed 
the hull of a coppered vessel of about four hundred tons, 
bottom up.” = After Captain Bartlett’s attack, August 6, 
the ‘Ovenum’ reported: “Passed the stern of a small 
vessel, frames alone visible above the water. (Note: this 
was doubtless the after part of the ‘Golden Rule.’)” The 
next day, the ‘City of Kingston’ reported: “ Passed a 
portion of a vessel’s hull, which had evidently been cut in 
two. The top of the quarter-deck was newly painted, and 
the wreck appeared to have been a short time in that con 
dition. (Note: This was probably the after-part of the 
schooner ‘Golden Rule.’)” August 11: “ Passed a piece 
of wreck, which appeared to be the bottom of a vessel, with 
a spar alongside. New York pilot-boat No. 8 was near the 
wreck, trying to set fire to it. (Note: probably the 
‘Golden Rule.’)” The same day, “ The stem of a vessel 
that had been in collision. (Note: Probably the ‘Golden 
Rule.’)” And the ‘ Runic’ passed “a piece of wreckage 
about forty feet long, apparently part of the hull of a small 
vessel. (Note: Probably the schooner ‘ Golden Rule.’)” 
August 14, the ‘ August Korff ’ passed “ a piece of wreck, 
apparently of a schooner that had been drifting a short 
time. (Note: Probably the schooner ‘ Golden Rule.’)” So 


, 


the next day the ‘Havel’ passed “a wrecked schooner, 


with masts floating alongside. 


(Note: Probably a portion 
And on the 18th, another 
vessel passed “a wreck floating awash, no masts standing ; 
(Note : Probably a portion 
August 24, the ‘Cuba’ passed 
(Note: Probably a portion of the 


of schooner ‘ Golden Rule.’)” 


very dangerous to navigation. 
of the ‘ Golden Rule.’)” 
“the side of a vessel. 





But remember always that you do not know either of 
| them, in any complete sense, until you have seen both. 
|For knowledge is always the result of a process of classifi- 
If it did 
It is what it is 
As Max Miiller says, 
“The man who knows only his bible does not know his 
bible.” He needs to know other bibles; then he may 
value his own aright as compared with them. 


cation and comparison. Nothing stands alone. 


or could, it would be of no account. 


always as related to something else. 


So a man 
who knows only his own country does not know his 
own country. Here then is one grand advantage of 
travel—that a man may know and rightly 
estimate his own country and people. He may thus 
take account of methods of government, of industry, 
of commerce, of education, learning to avoid the faults he 
discovers and to take advantage of any superiority he may 
find. Of course, a man may read about these things; and 
he who reads intelligently may know more than a careless 
or unintelligent traveller who sees all with his own eyes. 


foreign 


But, other things being equal, he who sees has an immense 
advantage. It gives a sense of reality which can be had 
in no other way. 

But, after all, whether travel, at home or abroad, is an 
advantage, depends on who he is who travels. He must 
take with his eyes and ears, and something behind them, 
“What do 
you mix your paints with?” a commonplace painter asked 
of Opie one day. “ With brains,” was the pungent but 


or he will return as wise as when he set out. 


discouraging reply. 


* O, what from travel did he learn, 
Who went to London, Paris, Rome? 
O, he was found, on his return, 
As big a fool as when at home!” 


Doubtless my readers’ will remember the story of the 
shrewd country witness and the brow-beating lawyer. 
Feeling himself insulted on the witness stand, the farmer 
retorted. in kind. Whereupon the lawyer drew himself up 
and bade him remember that he was addressing the gradu- 
ate of two universities. 
“ That may be. 
milk of two cows. 


On this the country-man replied, 
But I have at home a calf that sucked the 

And my observation was that the more 
he sucked the bigger calf he grew.” So it may be with the 
Unfortunately it is not generally true 
that the men and women who travel are the ones who are 
fitted to get the most out of it. 
to go. 


man who travels. 


It is the ones who are able 


I remember a man whose wife, a former schoo)-teacher, 
was dragging him reluctantly over the Continent. An old 





‘Golden Rule.’)” 
All these ‘ Notes’ are the notes of the Hydrographic 
The last issue of the Bulletin is the first, for 


| 


Bureau. 





many months, which does not contain the name of the | 


ruin, to him, was only a building out of repair; and I 
doubt if he could have seen the superiority of Michelan- 
gelo’s David over the figure of a wooden Indian in front of 
the shop of a tobacconist. Unless a man knows something 
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of what he is to see, looking at it does not help him any, 
He has no historic, architectural, literary or artistic frame- 
work in his mind in which to set it. So it is related to 
nothing and means nothing. _It is like a word that stands 
alone, instead of being part of a sentence, and so suggests 
no meaning. 
Truth, hit the point precisely when she said of a feather- 
headed young lady, “ I'd er tole that gal suthin, only I see 
she’d no place to put it.”’ 
see things just because you look at them. 
ing, unless you have a place to put it. 
So, if you mean to visit Holland, for example, you need 
to know beforehand something about the history, the peo- 
ple and the art of Holland. 


The wie old negro woman, Sojourner 


That’s it exactly. You do not 


No use in look- 


Then you can comprehend as 
you look. It is said that a gentleman once, on his return 
from Palestine, was talking with Humboldt. 


German went on to discuss the city of Jerusalem, and 


Che great 


talked so familiarly about its streets, buildings and places 
of interest, that the gentleman asked him when he was 
there. “O, [have never been there,” Humboldt replied, 
“but I planned to go once, and so read up about it by 
way of preparation.” And he was one of the greatest and 
wisest of travellers. If therefore you wish to get the ad- 
vantages of travel, go prepared; for ‘to him that hath 


shall be given.’ 
As | intimated in my last letter, I think it is well worth 





while to go abroad, if one can, if only for the sake of the 


Europe is apt to be only a name to one | 


mental balance one gets in actually seeing the other side 
of the world. 
until he really sets his foot down on its soil. There are | 
thousands of persons in New England who do not know | 
what the West or the United States means, because they 
have not crossed the continent. ‘To say it is three thous- | 
But let one 
ride for six days and six nights; let him cross prairies or 
deserts wide and desolate as a sea; let him wind through 
mountain passes; let him see the great cities and the 
unfamiliar life: then our country and its interests and 
resources begin to have a meaning for him. 

Then it is a good thing to get rid of one’s provin- 
cialism. This is not only a folly but a danger. 
been the great weakness of France. 


and miles to San Francisco signifies little. 


This has 
In art, in letters, in 
glory, she has supposed herself to be everything. That 
kind of spirit does not learn anything of others, until—as 
in the case of the Franco-Prussian war—the knowledge 
‘The Central and 
Flowery Kingdom’ is now learning, through defeat and 
humiliation, at the hands of Japan. 


comes too late. It is this lesson 


With provincialism always goes conceit. It is very 
amusing to see how unconsciously a man, on his first trip 
abroad, sets himself up as the standard and judges every- 
thing from his own pointof view. “ How odd and strange 
these people are!” Yes, but does it ever occur to him how 
odd and strange he is tothem? Shall the one sparrow 
who has flown out of his way and finds himself in a flock 
of swallows condemn them all for not being sparrows? 
The crow thinks all his young ones swans. But he would 
not if he had a little more sense than the average crow. 
Instead of finding fault with everything in Europe which 
is not ‘like we have it at home,’ it would be quite as wise 
to see what can be learned from things which differ from 
ours. 

Not often, but now and then, I find myself almost 
ashamed to be known as an American. I remember a 
scene in the great smoking-room of the Hotel Metropole 
in London. Four Americans sat around a table, with their 
feet upon it and chairs tilted back, in the middle of the 
room. Of course this attitude is every freeman’s right, 
and I would not presume to quarrel with it. But they 
were talking so loud that nobody else in the room had 
much opportunity either to speak or listen to any one but 
them. And they were ‘cussing ’—in their own classic 
phrase—everything English and extolling everything 
American. I was so ashamed of them and of myself for 
belonging to the same country, that, had I been strong 
enough, I would have flung them through the window and 
felt a holy joy in paying for all damages. 

Most. Americans, on their first visit to London, are 
astonished and a little chagrined to find how little space 
home affairs take in foreign papers. Buta little reflection 
shows that these feelings are only the outgrowth of conceit. 
The standing of the base ball nines, the last murder in 
Fall River, or the prospects of Breckinridge in Kentucky 
—these are of a certain kind of interest to us, bat why in 
the world should London get excited over them? London 
is still the center of the civilized world; and London 
papers have a perspective that sets things in their relation 
and proportion as seen from her point of view. And if we 
do not look quite as ‘ big’ from there as we think we ought, 
it may be a wholesome thing for us to learn the lesson, 
though it does reduce our ‘ proud flesh’ a little in the pro- 
cess. 

But the advantages of travel are not all in the way of 
our getting rid of our conceit. A sober study of home and 





abroad will give us many just sources of content and hope. 


** Westward the course of Empire takes its way: 
The four first acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day ; 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last.’ 

Leaving aside all nonsense talk of ‘the effete mon- 
archies of the Old World,’ the sober student and thinker 
may well be glad that he is an American and that his part 
is cast in the great drama which is here to be played out. 
Certain people in Europe may thoughtlessly point to our 
labor difficulties and our political corruptions as signs of 
our being no improvement on the Old World. But the 
thoughtful students of history know better. Most of our 
difficulties so far have sprung from our too confident 
hospitality to the products of European social conditions. 
Made up of people from all over the world, we are not yet 
a homogeneous people. We have too readily admitted 
to a share in governmental affairs the ignorant offscouring 
of the Old World — the malcontents which other nations 
could not endure. These things must be mended, and 
they can be. When we are welded, or fused rather, into 
one people, and when the reins are trusted only to intelli- 
gence, there is no rational doubt that we are to lead the 
world. The balance of power must ultimately go with the 
And they 


preponderance of resources. no merit of ours! 
are doubtless with us. 

But, just in order that we may be ready to enter on 
our inheritance and to administer it for the good of man 
kind, we need, without provincialism or conceit, to learn 
all that all that the experience of the Old World can teach 
us, and be ready to better that experience. 

Besides all these, 1 think a sufficient reason for going 
abroad may be found in the pure and simple pleasure of 
such travel. If one has earned the right to rest, or is 
going arywhere for a vacation, why not go abroad if he 
wishes to? ‘The expense need not be much more than one 
would pay for similar accomodations at home. Of course, 
one can spend what he pleases—if he has it. But such a 
trip need not be extravagant. I met on the steamer, com- 
ing home, a college student. He had spent between eighty 
and ninety days in visiting Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
France and Switzerland, to say nothing of England, Scot- 


He had been on his wheel; and the 


land and Sweden. 
entire expense, from Boston back to Boston, he told me, 
would be about two hundred and twenty-five dollars. Of 
course he crossed the ocean in the second cabin. But this 
shows what can be done. 

Now, at the close, I wish to mention one more advan- 
tage of travel—to me. I met aman the other day who 
told me he had just completed a set of books composed of 
fine photographs of everything he had seen abroad. One 
of the finest collections of this sort I know of is owned by 
Governor Ames. This is fine; and I would like such a 
But I have never been able to afford it. 
Nevertheless, / have my collection. 


collection myself. 
It is hung on the walls 
These pictures will not fade, 
so long as | am mentally in a condition to care for them. 
I have not only the sights, but the sounds as well. 


of the chamber of memory. 


I have 
never seen a copy, for example, of the Sistine Madonna or 
of Beatrice Cenci that had not lost the soul somehow in the 
transfer. But in this wondrous memory of mine J have 
the originals. What a pleasure these things are! How 
they rest me when I am weary? In the midst of my work, 
now and then, I stop for a moment and listen to a lark 
which I once saw and heard as he rose and faded out of 
my sight singing just outside the city of Munich. I sit at 
my window at Interlaken and bow myself in presence of 
the dazzling beauty of the Jungfrau. I walk once more 
round the summit of the Rigi and see the Swiss lakes and 
towns at my feet, while the peaks of the Bernese Oberland 
cut the blue of the sky-line with their whiteness. So all I 
have seen is mine. And this is a possession that robs 
nobody else. I remember thus how beautiful and full of 
glory is this old world. Then I take heart for the work of 
making man as fair as is his dwelling-place. And I go on 
towards the shadow we call death with a strong conviction 
that if this antichamber is so fine the great universe of 
spirit to which the dreaded gate-opener introduces us 
must be glorious indeed. 


M. J. SAVAGE. 
Boston, Sept. 19, 1894. 


Radyard Kipling is to write more jungle stories for St. 
Nicholas. Some other features of the new volume, which 
begins in November, include a series of articles by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Hero-Tales from American History, re- 
counting some famous deeds of heroism in the history of 
our country; Elbridge S. Brooks's serial, A Boy of the 
First Empire, which is really a story life of Napoleon, the 
hero being a boy who follows the Emperor’s fortunes 
through the most picturesque part of his career. Professor 
Brander Matthews will write of great American authors, 
and Professor Hornaday is to continue his illustrated series 
on the quadrupeds of North America. These are only a 
few of the many attractions which St. Nicholas announces 
for the coming year. That magazine is now the only high- 
class illustrated monthly for boys and girls in America. 
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THE HARVARD PHOTOMETRI 
OBSERVATIONS. 


8. C. CHANDLER IN THE ASTRONOMISCHE NACHRICHT Ey 


In his article in No. 3229, Professor Pickering acknow 
edges the existence of all the errors specified in No 3214 
except the case of V Coronae, where I had myself indi 
cated the possible but not probable escape of which b 


avails himself. He also admits the correctness of 


Ti 
all my 
surmises as to the stars erroneously observed for th 


variables, except one, where his mis-identific 


ation was wit} 
a star a trifle further off. 


We may therefore , mcentrate 
attention entirely upon the necessary inferences 


to be 


drawn from the nature of the errors. 

It would seem that no careful astronome) 
occasion to attempt to use these photometric obse 
and who had found such an appalling ratio 
mistake as fifteen out of eighty-six possible cases, ; 


reasonably probable mistake in a much higher | 


Proportior 
n that «jg 
justifies, as it seems to me, an impression of distrys 


could have failed to arrive at the conclusi 


whether any of these observations are suitable for any - 


cise or critical purpose.” This appears to be n lerately 


expressed, and is not properly characterized a swe 
ing conclusion drawn from scanty premises.” 

The palliation offered for such general n lentifi 
tion is that ‘*the variables were generally faint and diffi 
to identify.” But in one-half the cases the n 
the stars mistaken for the variables were bet 
83, while the latter could and should have been know 
be near minimum and invisible. Again, that “ such er 
in identification are liable to occur with any instruments 
is true, but careful observers, knowing this, take suffici 
precautions against them, so that they rarely occur. Mak 
ing the most lenient allowance for lack of astronomica 
experience and knowledge, it is not easy to see how these 
errors should have escaped attention. 

It is amiss to suppose that I did not read the preca 
tions taken for correct identification. These seemed t 
me inadequate, and the facts confirm the impression 
Moreover some of the additional details given in No 3299 
still further weaken confidence in their efficiency. But 
what most impressed me in the account alluded to (Vo 
XXIII, p. 7), was the relation of the rapidity soughtt 
attained in the photometric observations. I conf 
I feel such haste to be entirely improper in such w 
which, beyond any other sort of astronomical observatior 
requires slowness of operation, to allow time for the fu 
and correct impressions upon the retina and for deliberate 
ness in mental judgment as to the equal brilliancy of th 
objects compared. Whatever the method or apparatu 
used, the necessary conditions are the same, and neither 
mind nor eye can perform its office properly in a reckless 
contest of speed between observer and recorder. That 
both of them were overburdened in the present case ¥ 
be manifest to any astronomer who has had experience | 
this peculiar kind of work, and who will read the pag 
mentioned. Such tumultuous haste is conducive only 
quantity, at a sad expense as to quality, in the results 
and is in defiance of the principle that the amount of work 
attempted in any scientific undertaking must be regulated 
by the condition of its being done properly. 

As to the question of how fairly we may judge of th 
certainty in identification of stars in general by the larg 
ratio of error confessedly prevailing among the variabies, 
it is impossible to appeal to the general agreement of the 
observed magnitudes on different nights. To make tis 
clear, take almost any group of Durchmusterung star 
between 83 and 9}. While professing to observe any 
of them a given number of times, we may observe each 
time some one of them, but not on any two dates the same 


the 


one, without detecting from the discordance ol 
measures, which will be within the limits of uncertain) 
of the observations with the meridian-photometer, that any 


mis-identification has been made. Our only resource 8! 


from 


infer what the coefficient of error in identification is, 170" 
stars like the variables, where it has been proved to ™ 
one out of five or six, or from cases like 27.725° wher 
has been proved that a mistake was made on every &* 
sion when an observation was attempted. I will casual) 
mention four other like cases. 

BD.+45.921°. 
in error. 
observed twice, at 7.5, 7.6, a star in this wrong place," 
which there is none brighter than 9.0; thus nearly repre 
ducing the catalogue-magnitude, 7.9, of a star one minute 
of time distant. 

BD.+69.455°. 


in error. 


met 


The BD. place is one minute of t 
The photometer, using this in its workingy* 


This place is also one minute of - 
The photometer observed twice, as 53, ° = 
star in this wrong place, thus nearly reproducing ™* 
catalogue-magnitude, 8.9, of a star actually distant ne 
minute of time. 

BD.+5.1934°. The magnitude 7.5 in the Dure® 


bd ° . a “Lo hote 
musterung is a typographical error for 8.7. Tbe P 


° . se e sarly repre 
meter observed it twice, as 7.7, 7.7, thus nearly ™ 
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| the erroneous magnitude, although there is no such | you from behind some tree trunk. Nothing is sadder than} IN THE CITY AFTER LEAVING THE 
ing the err ; A : oO . ; 
ducing ' ur the place. to think that Philip was driven back little by hittle from : MOUNTAINS. 
beioht star ned : ; : : 
bright hi nnection I will also notice that there is a the lands on which his forefathers had hunted and lived a 
n this ce . - : » eit senses, stirre 
| ‘ngular confusion as to BD.+59.68° and +59.76° | for unknown ages, till at last he was obliged to take refuge 7 u on ae sao : 
= sl ia ; A F a ; s : » _ orm ‘itv’s 8 s oc 2 ts 
Qe ~ wars to furnish a similar instance ; but, as it may | on Mt. Hope and there to die at the hand of an Indian y the great city's sounds, so long unheard ; 
hich appea™* : 4 ¥ ’ iw Tt). 5 : ‘ 
a 1 xplained by a complication of mistakes in whose brother he had killed when he had dared to suggest Toil-swollen hands and sluggish, sun-baked brain. 
possibly be exph ° : ne eS ak ; To fe te alvic no .* : ae 
cn n or reduction of the photometric observations, | peace. Philip has been called “a man of extraordinary lo feel this civic pulse—to think again 
heervatiol! ae a 4 : dom tk wale: 
pen ‘+ out of account. ability, the most wonderful Indian leader this country ever I strive in vain : 
1 will leave it o . 2 : : = For old, old mountains rise 
a ihe seen that the first three of these are entirely produced. 3 e 
It win ‘ . — rhi Lee oC a , 
to BD.4+27.725°. Thus we have the extraor- After leaving the spring, | struck into the woods and Behind these crowds of people of to-day. 
lawous to ha aptasha dace a . . H : Dianne esi ile ee a ° 
= . that on nine different occasions, on each of climbed the rugged oak and juniper covered slopes, where Gray rock, green forest, and their darling stream 
e tar brighter than 9.0 ought to have been found | from among the ferns at my feet a hermit thrush flew and Are in my eyes still, since my lingering gaze 
age? et upon bright stars were observed there, | the low notes of a catbird attracted me. Crossing a rough Held them, them only, through long, lonely days. 
e place sel ’ col . t ‘ime 
’ rresponding to the magnitude of the erroneous | open field, I reached the huge boulder that marks the So, to my eyes, 
vs ist. This unvarying regularity in falling into the summit. On this lichen-covered rock the words, “ King Our toiling human thousands do but play 
working-!8 r * . . . “ys so 7 "; 2e ; 
thus unwittingly furnished, would seem to justify} Philip, August 12th, 1676,” have been cut. A few steps With phantom needs, with woes born of a dream, 
nitfall thus 6's = - : : : ; ‘ : a ° ° ki . 
} distrust as that spoken of mildly in my article. | father on is the highest point, and from this the fairest Chasing desires that flit, with mocking cries, 
Had the errors pointed out in No. 3214 been merely | view of Rhode Island is obtained; in every direction you Athwart the mountainous old verities. 
a it ss . - . . 
core of those commonly found in all catalogues, | see a ‘‘matchless panorama of verdant fields, of waving Harper’s Weekly. 
frhe mavurs . w 
ti have been frivolous to have noticed them. It was | forests, and of sparkling waters. It is not one of those shnneonpeeihanaia 
would Hay . . Ss 
their character betrayed an underlying fatal weak-| grand mountain scenes, but sun-warmed farming lands LITERATURE. 
ecause Wc! ‘ —s « ¢ g , : : 
» a work of some pretentions that seemed to make | stretching away to the horizon, separated by strips of es 
ennately imperative—after long reticence—to erect | water. This is the country that forms the Mt. Hope lands. THE SHERMAN LETTERS 
‘ oe ee en pe _ . A fami ‘TOW rere filling » air with their dis-|,,. - 
. danger-signal. Whether the warning was unnecessary A family of crows were filling the t ren SHERMAN Ler PERS. Correspondence between General 
tronomers st judge. To me there appears | cordant cries and the ‘ pee-te-weet’ of two spotted sand- and Senator Sherman from 1837 to 1891. Edited by Rachel 
ise, astronomers must judge ome there apt ; . Sherman Thorndike. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
strong presumption, fairly based upon the only | pipers came from the shore as I descended the south side. ot “2 : 
a strong " AL Seta ‘ I'o the writings of men who have directed the course 
be taken into consideration, that the chance of! Reaching the point which juts out into the Bay, I walked} . ‘ . 
of great public movements one looks for new light upon, 
ution in the photometric observations, as they | along the red-hot sand until I came to some rocks, from | ,, 
$ ache 1” a ‘ 2 % ‘ : : first, the causes of the movements, second, the personalities 
nducted, is at least one in five or six. From this | which a plunge into the cool salt water was very refresh- i oe 
, lucted, . é : of the writers. One expects to peep through the writings, 
ws that there is about an even chance of at least ing. 
: ' ; _ |so to speak, as one peeps through a back window behind 
eror in every star (not bright) in the so-called Returning home along the shore, over marshes, where : ; . 
error it ght) 2 the scenes of a theatre, catching a glimpse of the machine 
» of the Durchmusterung magnitudes, which the the smell of salt was borne on the breeze, I noticed large . . ‘ 
evision of “ et . which works the trap-doors and the piece of sheet-iron 
ter observed four times. If this state of things numbers of horse-shoe crabs dead on the beach and 4 ‘ 
a : . ‘ Sree . _| that rattles out the thunder. Behind the scenes of public 
vists, or is even only one-half or one-quarter as bad as it horned poppies (Glancium luteum) grew among he rocks 


life one expects to see the heroes without their paint, as 
well as with it, and the villains without artificial eyebrows 
and frowns. And when the writings come in the form of 
private letters, comparatively unguarded expressions of the 
real opinions of great men, then they may reasonably be 
expected to let the light into dark historical corners. It 
was only natural to suppose that the letters exchanged 
between two such men as General Sherman and his states- 


npears, the photometric work in vol. XXIV cannot claim | and sand. Turning again into the meadows, the delicate 


he ch scientific character. shades of the wild roses were very beautiful, and bright 
lhis note is already too long to enter upon the con-, yellow fields of wild mustard contrasted with the dark 
ation of vol. XUV, where the work appears to me yet green woods. 
defective and inaccurate. I have for many years I looked back once more as I completed my walk, 
een in possession of abundant material to justify this toward Mt. Hope; on whose slopes for many years stood 
the wigwam of a noble Sachem. 


| notice with surprise and regret Professor Pickering’s REGINA ‘BE OWE, JR. : . 
| notice with sur] s ReeinaLp Heser Howe, man brother would clear up many points of dispute and 


perhaps start new questions. 

RECORD OF THE LOWELL OBSERVA- Asa matter of fact, however, not very much that is 
TORY. new is brought out in these letters. General Sherman 
; an said in his Memoirs about all that he had said in his letters 

to his brother—at least all that he had said in the letters 

as they are presented to the public. They have been 


orrect statement of the nature of my former relation to 


Harvard College Observatory, and his imputation of 
ersonal aninosity. As to the first, much that would be 
ygestive and forcible could be said were it not that reply 


nsuch purely personal matters is almost as unseemly as 
introduction in a purely scientific discussion; and OBSERVATIONS OF THE PLANET MARS DURING AUGUST. 


besides | feel no desire to place any one in an ungracious The greater portion of the work of the Lowell Observa- P : 
; ; : carefully edited, and whatsoever has not to do with the 
Perhaps it is not out of place, however, to quote tory during the month of August was routine and but few ae . , . ¥ 
. . he . oe . a ; : : public careers of the brothers has been omitted—which of 
the following from Professor Pickering’s prefac e to vol. | items seem to be of sufficient immediate popular interest to : " . ‘ THE 
2 a ‘ : ; ; vn course is as it should be if no items of public interest have 
XVI, H.C. O. Annals: “ Mr. Chandler’s relation to this) merit especial note. Throughout the month the projec- lian Sallie 
° ° ry ° Pee een ielt out. 
Observatory has been rather that of voluntary association | tions and notches in the Terminator were systematically : , a2 
, } : : Having read the letters, one does not find one’s opinion 


of any event of importance changed, nor one’s opinion of 
any great public man, nor one’s estimate of the writers 
themselves. 


scientific work than that of assistant.” As to the’ observed by Mr. Douglass with a view to an elevation 
cond I say nothing. I have endeavored to keep to the map. On August 19, Mr. Douglass saw a remarkable 
ecent path of a plain argument on a scientific question. | notch near the position of Nix Olympica. On August 16, 
\ny severity in the article in No. 3214 was in the facts,|a plateau projection was seen by Pickering, who saw 


>? 


But to say that is by no means to imply that the 
letters are not interesting. They are particularly interest- 
ing, corroborating, as they do, what was already known. 
And they have a fresh interest inasmuch as in them is indi- 
cated the development of Gereral Sherman’s character from 
his West Point days to the last years of his life. Senator 
shores of Mt. Hope Bay and followed the path that winds | these areas wig lower in level than the general surface of msncctely pve seis 9 hoy gh 


serces the me: - ae : » ‘ Mars. Eps. ] . : 
s the meadows which skirt the shore of that part of ; J found thinker, the rather reserved diplomat; whereas his 
the Bay locally called Church’s Cove after the famous During the month the canals were seen constantly to 


nd not in the mode of treating them. another on August 24 in Phetontis. On August 29, it 
‘ became evident that the Terminator remained persistently 

A TRIP TO MT. HOPE. flattened when the seas were divided by it. 
ependinmaline [ A plateau projection is one with a long flat top, indi- 

On Monday the eighteenth of June I wandered through | cating a considerable extent of elevated surface. The 
the apple orchard of an old Rhode Island farm to the | flattening of the Terminator on the seas indicates that 


brother is the man of execution, energetic, rapid, vehe- 


indian-fighte » ; war. » northeast, | better advantage, and new ones, not seen before at any : : , ‘ 
ghter of King Philip’s war Ilo the northeast, é ge, , Y| ment, often wrong in his estimates, quite unable to see 


Mt. Hope itself lay basking i > st arm June | opposition, were found quite often. On August 14, new . 
1. self lay basking in the sun of a warm Jur PI | a li 9 : more than one phase of a question, therefore unwavering 
morning. The fields were yellow with buttercups and | canals were seen by Douglass in (notria at right angles 


é ©. |in his course, and hence successful. His evolution from a 
studded here > wi » fiz ile dee to each other; on August 16, three new canals in A¢thi- : 

ed here and there with blue flag, while deep down | ? © / probably rather conventional but altogether earnest school- 
boy into the general, the man of one thought, and at last 


into the successful leader, enjoying the praise he has won, 


among their stems blue-eyed grass was growing in| opus by Pickering; on August 19, several new ones 


rol 


profusion. | between Mare Cimmerium and Trivium Charontis by 
The ‘quonquidling ’ of the bobolinks as they flew above | Douglass; on August 24, several new ones near the Lake 
of the Sun by Pickering ; 


6? 


is clearly traced in the letters. 


me and the plaintive whistle of the meadow larks could be and on August 29, one from 


veard from every quarter. Three crows stalked along the | Mare Sirenum to Cerannius by Lowell. 


The first one, a prim epistle, is full of advice to his 
brother ; indeed, it was very-yiany years before he ceased 
to give John Sherman his advice; but at the last he seems 
to have been rather impressed with the Senator’s attain- 
ments and nearly ceases to offer his criticisms. 

+ r >,.2 _ . 

From West Point he went to Florida, and began to 

ip : write ‘literary’ letters, still retaining something of ac 

vas delicious, | whitish spots were seen on the northern hemisphere of the ) : 8 g ace 


lemic stiffness of diction and of thought. Presently } 
Entering the P ' . i 2: and on August 7 the mountains indicated by the » a 
g the path that runs round the base of the moun-| planet; and on Aug : ¢ was transferred to Fort Moultrie, and there he saw some- 


tain, the incessant ‘ rig-a-jig’ aryl: , v | star-like points were seen as a separate snow island . : : 

ame f ~eceennt’ ripe fig’ of the Maryland yellow a 23 — Y~ i ; the Pol E ’| thing of social life and became more a man of the world. 
ie Irom every side > 2 stached from the Polar cap. : : Fs 

oo ‘ : y eo and the song of two ete or aoe | detac = " bho i a be: ob tee ‘identi About that time John Sherman entered politics, and drew 
penn w-DacKke £ : 5 ‘ » ick | Although not included in the work of the month o : zs 

fle. ed _warblers could be heard from the thic [ “ es y BIOS : ’ _| forth this letter from the soldier : 
“age of some oaks and an occasional glimpse of their | August, it is of interest here to add that the Satellites of 


‘hore looking for garbage cast up by the tide. Ospreys were The small spots called lakes were being constantly 
soaring above the Bay, screaming as they circled round | found, new ones being seen, two on August 16 by Picker- 
axl round, and two brown thrushes flew from a wall to| ing, one on August 24 by the same, and one by Lowell on 
some bay bushes. Farther on, a female red-wing scolded | August 29. On August 8, a darker spot was seen by 
«| approached her nest. The strong smell of sweet fern | Douglass in the Sabeeus Sinus; on August 27, certain 


My DEAR BroTHER: What-——— are you doing? Stump 
Follow: : te : speaking? I really thought you were too decent for that or at 
ollowing the bed of a small stream that had long ago| Observatory on September 10. The observations of | least had sufficient pride not to humble and cringe to beg 


un dry and pushing my way through a tangle of black-| September 15 show that the diagram given in the Nautical | party or popular favor. 

verry vines, bay bushes and fallen stumps, I came in sight | Almanac is wrong in its details, especially the direction of It was a long time before he began to approve his 
the granite rock that bears this inscription: “ In the | the orbital motions, for which the arrows should be | brother’s political aspirations, and he never desired civil 
Mery ‘wamp 166 feet W. S. W. from this spring, accord-| reversed. This is a matter of some importance, since any | office for himself, as his later letters show. The letters 
ing to tradition, King Philip fell, August 12th, 1676, O. 8.” | one using the diagram is likely to be misled as to the posi- from California, whither he was presently despatched, are 
and as you look in the direction indicated you can almost | tion relative to the planet in which to look for the satel- interesting; more interesting than the description in his 
cy that you see the russet face of an Indian watching | lites—Eps. } Memoirs of the period he spent in California, because 


‘wdies could be had as they darted among the leaves. Mars, Deimos and Phobos, were first seen at the Lowell 
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less encumbered with details. These early letters are 
comparatively long, and the writer had time both to elab- 
orate his style and to jot down his impressions of scenery, 
etc. The time presently came when he had no leisure for 
either description or polishing. The early days of the 
war came, and General Sherman was interested through 
and through in the movement. He had resigned from the 
army, and at the time when the war began was military 
instructor in an academy in Louisiana. He was far better 
informed of the feelings in the South than was his brother, 
and was one of the few men to predict along contest, when 
Fort Sumpter fell. Throughout all the preliminary times 
of inflamed spirits, he considered the Southerners merely 
as one considers pettish children, and several times 
expressed to his brother the conviction that the proper 
attitude of the United States 
dignified tolerance. 

When the first call for three-year men was made, 
knowing his value he wrote to Secretary Cameroun saying 
that he would not volunteer. He was prepared to serve 
his country, but not as a private soldier. Forthwith he 
was appointed colonel of the Thirteenth Regular Infantry 
—he had all the regular soldier’s contempt for the militia 
and wanted no command of volunteers. But if he knew 
his value he did not overrate himself; he writes that he 
needs schooling with large masses of troops, to be fit for a 
high command ; such schooling as he would have had in 
the Mexican war; it was a source of much regret to him 
to have missed service in Mexico. 


toward them was one of 


The letters exchanged between the brothers during the 


war are short and full of purpose. 
history they are moderately though they 
develop little that is new, and to the casual reader they 
will probably be dull, because so much must be supplied. 
General Sherman gives a disproportionate amount of 
energy and space to condemnation of newspaper reporters. 
“ Who gave notice of McDowell's movement on Manassas, ’ 
he says, “and enabled Johnston so to reinforce Beaure- 
gard that our army was defeated? The Press.” He is 
vehement in disapproval of the notorious Knox, and, in 
short, of all writers for the papers, reporters and editors 
as well. Absenteeism also is a constant source of worri- 
ment to him. 


To a close student of 
interesting, 


But in the excitement of his last great cam- 
paign he forgets these things. 
Sherman wrote some very bitter letters about Stanton’s 
treatment of him, and John Sherman also has some harsh 
criticisms of Stanton’s ungenerous conduct. 

It is at the end of the war that General Sherman's 
pride in his achievements begins to show itself; he inti- 
mates to his brother that distinguished people seem to be 
seeking him out, and it is quite evident that he likes 
popularity. 


After Johnston's surrender, 


The letters throughout the war show an ever strength- 
ening affection and admiration for General Grant, and in 
Johnson’s administration, when the President was trying to 
draw him into his contest with Congress, it was evidently 
more his affection for Grant than anything else that kept 
him from accepting the Secretaryship of War: he did not 
wish to outrank his former commander. It was to es- 
cape this embarrassment that he offered to undertake the 
mission to Mexico. _His letters from Mexico are unfortu- 
nately few and not rich in detail. Nor is any of the later 
correspondence particularly valuable. General Sherman's 
distaste for civil office is strongly indicated, and his sense 
of discomfort in command of an army which received from 
the War Department orders that did not pass through his 
hands are the most impressive parts of it. 

One or two of the later letters from both brothers have 
a pathetic interest; they allude to the disappointment of 
John Sherman in not being nominated for the presidency. 
The senator says: 

Dear Brother: . You are living the life proper for your 
position and services—everywhere welcome, all you say and do 
applauded,fand secure injalcompetence and independent in all 
things. . . . I am for peace, at home ‘and abroad, and, if I 
cannot do much that is actively good, I will try and prevent 
harm, and, if possible, will tranquilly glide down the rest of 


the road of life enjoying all Ican and helping those who de- 
serve help. 


General Sherman replies : 

Dear Brother: I was gratified by the general tone and 
spirit of your letter of yesterday just received. You surely in 
the past have achieved as much success in civil affairs as my 
most partial friends claim for me in military affairs. It is now 
demonstrated that, with universal suffrage and the organiza- 
tion of political parties, no man of supreme ability can be Presi- 
dent, and that our President with only four years is only achip 
on the surface. Nota single person has been President in our 
time without having been in his own judgment the/most abused 
if not the most miserable man in the whole community. 

One lays away this book with increased admiration for 
the men of the elder generation. There is a straightfor- 
wardness about the communications of these brothers; a 
simplicity and earnestness that one does not expect to meet 
with in letters written in these days of political intrigue. 
The spirit of both General Sherman and his brother as in- 
dicated here has always been one of high-minded devotion 
to their duty. 


Between the letters are interspersed explanatory notes 





by the editress. There are not enough of them; in many 
places the ordinary reader, with but a superficial knowl- 
edge of the history of the Civil War, must find himself at 
a loss to understand the references of the brothers. 
there hus been acertain carelessness about dates : 
of General Sherman's written on the Russia, as he was 
coming North from Raleigh, is dated April 8, whereas it 
ought to be May 8. 


Also 
a letter 


POETRY. 
Lincotn’s Grave. By M 
Chicago: Stone and Kimball. 


Sones FROM VAGABONDIA. By Bliss Carman and Richard 
Hovey. Designs by Tom B. Meteyard. Boston: Copeland 
and Day. London: Elkin Mathews and John Lane. 


Two slender books of verse present claims for con- 
sideration. 


Maurice Thompson. Cambridge and 


Maurice Thompson's memorial poem, Lin- 
coln’s Grave, attracted general attention when given by 
its author before the Phi Beta Kappa of Harvard, written 
in all loyalty by ‘One who fought in honor for the South.’ 
Its appearance in permanent form—in a blue-gray cover— 
renews interests in the song and in the veteran-patriot 
singer. 

The tone of the poem is admirable throughout. Not once 
in its three hundred and sixty lines is a false note struck- 
It would be an arrogant and bitter critic indeed, who 
would deny to the conquered ‘ rebel ’—the word in his own 








—a reminiscent thrill in alluding to that ‘ young banner, 
for whose sake 
* Like incense on the air, 
Went up brave souls.”’ 


These memories are handsomely offset by due allegiance 

to 
“—the banner old, 
The dearest flag o’er any country blowing.” 

The tribute to ‘our Martyr Chief’ is nobly sincere and 
loyal. Here and there appear lines that ‘ have a savor of 
eternity.’ But beyond any strength or graces of poesy 
Mr. Thompson's tribute claims admiration for the spirit 
of its writer, who is proud to lift his voice, and, while 

* Mindful of a dark and bitter past, 
And of its clashing hopes and raging hates, 
Still, standing here, invoke a love so vast 
It cancels all, and all obliterates.” 

In distinct contrast to Mr. Thompson's consecrated 
poem are the Songs from Vagabondia, brought out in 
collaboration by Bliss*Carman and Richard Hovey, the 
reader being left to assign the work of each as best he can 
to its source. 

It may be stated outright that the muse of Vagabondia, 
if muse she has, is not an inspired singer. Vagabondia 
Should such an alien bird spread 
wings, it must perish in the objectionable atmosphere. 
These Songs may rather be set down as 


knows no aspiration. 


“The whim of a spook on a spree’’— 
not to stretch the figure to numerical exactness. 

Something is much amiss with the Rhyming Dictionary 
in Vagabondia, when such rhymes are passed scot free, as 
‘ tree-toad,’ ‘ three-toed ’; ‘ fence,’ ‘quince’; ‘ wood,’ ‘ soli- 
tude ’; ‘ maiden,’ ‘ strayed-in’; not to mention irregular 
lines that dispense altogether with rhyme and rhythm. 

Echoes of verse float through Vagabondia, for here are 
strains reminiscent of Tom Hood, Walt Whitman, Story, 
Browning and even of H. H.! Asa whole the collection 
seems to be a visible response to the prayer of one of its 
authors—Carman ? — 

“Make me over in the morning, 
From the rag-bag of the world,’’ 

Not that some grains are not here with the chaff. Dis- 
covery is a rhythmical and poetic poem; A More Ancient 
Mariner, a gay and lilting song to the swarthy bee. At 
Sea is perhaps the best of these vagrant songs, though it 
makes slight pretence to poetic form. 

It is not easy to recognize the hand of the author of 
Seaward, nor yet that of Bliss Carman at his best, in these 
shrill invocations to ‘brown maidens’—never a shade 
lighter than brown throughout the book—these ‘ Tom-and- 
Jerry ’-s and ‘derry-down-derry ’-s that abound in Vaga- 
bondia. The designs—after Beardsley—are by Tom B. 
Meteyard. 


The Elementary Manual of Chemistry by Prof. F. H. 
Storer and Prof. W. B. Lindsay, published by the Ameri- 
can Book Company, is a useful and valuable text-book for 
the use of academies and technical schools. The work has 
a most creditable pedigree, being the lineal descendent of 
the Manual of Inorganic Chemistry by Eliot and Storer 
and the Elementary Manual of Chemistry by Eliot, Storer 
and Nichols; it is, in fact, a revision of the latter. The 
purpose and plan of the book is to familiarize the student, 
through actual experience, with the main facts and prin- 
ciples of chemical science ; and these are considered, 
rather than the setting forth of any particular system of 
notation or nomenclature. The work shows throughout 
great care to impart, in clear and unmistakable language, 
information which is carefully adapted to the needs of 
beginners in this science, where the least carelessness may 
nullify the result of the entire experimert. The book 





—$——— 
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makes a feature of the explanation of the economic i 
and application of chemical processes. An appendix Pr 
futher information with regard to apparatus and the like 
and an excellent index makes the many facts contained in 
the book the more accessible and the more va 4 
student and general reader. 


luable to the 


THE MAGAZINES. 


Conspicuous among the contents of the Atlantic ; 
October is a timely paper entitled The Railway Wg, ; 
Henry J. Fletcher, the author of a vigorous article 
American Railways and American Cities in a Previous 
issue. The Railway War is an excellent Exposition of th 
lesson taught by the strikes of the past summer. Heg,, 
L. Dawes, long a senator from Massachusetts, js making 
valuable contributions to the history of our country in cop 
cise and readable magazine articles. The one appearing 
in this issue is entitled Recollections of Stanton unde 
Johnson. 


va 
y 


on 


There is also an unusual amount of excellep: 
fiction, two stories being specially worthy of mentioy 
Heartsease, by Alice Brown, and His Honor, by Bij, 
Mackubin. Rev. Dr. George E. Ellis, who has long 

known to the readers of the Atlantic, contributes a Retro. 
spect of an Octogenarian. 


= 
At Hakata, another of Lafeady 
Hearn’s delightful Japanese sketches, and A Russian Holy 
City, by Isabel F. Hapgood, add a flavor of trave ' 
is further reading from Reports of the Plato Club, and 
Henry Childs Merwin writes of The Philosophy of Sterne 
The Playwright’s Novitiate, by Miriam Coles Harris, | 


author of Rutledge, abounds in advice to beginners 


There 


dramatic composition, and contains much of interest cop. 
cerning the stage of the present day. The concluding 
chapters of Philip and his Wife complete Mrs. Deland’s 
powerful story which has run through a number of issuses and 
has excited so wuch interest. The story will be published 
shortly in book form, and is another of the Atlantic's valv- 
abl contributions to the literature of the day. ‘There an 
a number of exhaustive reviews, and these, with poems, 


and the usual departments, complete this readable issue. 


The Political Science Quarterly, which is edited by th 
faculty of Columbia College and published by Ginn & ( 
of Boston, presents in its September issue an unusually 


attractive series of essays and special articles. The fie 

of the magazine is the presentation of the results of scien 
tific research into matters of political economy, and the 
important movements of foreign politics demand as much 
attention as the local features which are of timely interest 
The initial essay, by Prof. A. C. Bernheim of Columbia 
College, considers the relations of the City of New York 
to the state as represented by its legislature. ‘There being 
in New York no general law touching the government of 
cities, every detail of the charter is liable to change or 
repeal by the legislature, and at times such changes hav 
been frequent, it being no unimportant portion of the 
the duties of the mayor to protect the city from the nnowis 
suggestions which come before the legislative bod) 
Organization looking to the greater independence of cities 
in matters which strictly concern 
political issue which is attracting much attention, the 
importance being acknowledged of the separation of muni- 
cipal interests, politics and elections from those of the 
state. 

In his consideration of American Administrative Lav 
Dr. Ernest Freund, of the University of Chicago, points 
out first the peculiar features of our administrative depart 
ment, a system which isthe result of exceedingiy demo. 
cratic ideas combined with the simplicity of conditions 
existing during the early years of our independence. The 
tendency to centralization is marked in these times, and # 
it has been found necessary in Germany to modify the 
power of the bureaucracy by the independence of self- 
government, so with us the need is becoming more evident 
every day, of tempering our exclusively self-governmen™ 
organization by the infusion of bureaucratic elements. Mr 
Richmond Mayo-Smith contributes an answer to be 
question, Who and What is an American ?; Mr. William 
Smart of Glasgow discusses the sources of income; th 
Italian institutions of Camorra, Maffia and Brigandage #* 
studied by Sig. S. Merling, who finds them to have beet * 
first defensive associations, becoming aggressive ™@ 
increase of power ; and other articles consider Capitalisue 
Monopolies by Prof. J. W. Jenks, and Universities ® 
France, by M. Ch. V. Langlois. The book reviews, whist 
include all late works in line with the objects of 
quarterly, are signed essays, particularly worthy of ™ 
tion, being contributions from the most eminent author 
ties in the country. 


themselves is now 4 


The complete novel in October Lippincott’s is unusu®! 
good. It is called A Question of Courage, by Fras 
Lynde. It deals picturesquely with a feud in the mo 
tains of Tennesee, and the question of the norther= hero § 
courage, after sundry doubts and adventures, is settled 7 
the hero’s own satisfaction and that of the heroine. ©# 
of Fire is a military tale by LeRoy Armstrong, 4 follower 
of Captain King. At the Little Red House, by 5# 
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a railway subject. Margaret Langdon writes 

Tragedy of Trade. An Hour befose Death is a brief, 
‘ te sketch by Elizabeth Knowlton Carter, a new 
Gertrude Atherton, in Famous Rivalries of 
ls many tales of the past. George J. Varney 
maces the progress of Telegraphy up to Date, and David 
om Adee identifies The Ballad of the Drum, which 
siexander Hamilton sang at the banquet of the Cincin- 
ath shortly before his death. Saburo Arai speaks with 
Japanese and Chinese Porcelains and their 
imitations. The sentiment and philosophy alike of The 
‘ aber Woods are given by James Knapp Reeve. In 
Milner Rabb shows that essay-writing is 


pathe 
pew writer. 


, 
Women, recaé 


Grab 


authority of 


tk 
The Snub, Kate 


lost art. Felix L. Oswald supplies another 


not yet a 


= on Localized Virtue. A Garden Quest is a speci- 


Harrison S. Morris’s forthcoming book of 


men out ol 
Besides quatrains by Margaret Gilman George 


verse. 
snd L. Worthington Green, the other poems of the num- 
nd ie ‘ 


. are by Florence Earle Coates, Celia A. Hayward, 

and Emma J. Gompf. 

in The Golden House, now running in Harper's Maga- 
Mr. Smedley has not told Mr. Warner’s story over 


wain, nor has he been a mere decorator. 


~» interesting, and they illustrtate the kind of present-day 


All his pictures 


‘ 
ving described in the novel, but they rarely depict inci- 


His 
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District, with a description of the various processes in the 
making of champagne, is given in an illustrated article by 
Lee J. Vance. 
would suppose, but the lake region of New York. In 
Some Lessons from Centenarians the mode of life of two 
hundred persons of this class is given by Dr. J. M. French. 


tributed by Franz Boas, being accompanied by diagrams 
of various measurements. 
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The district is not California, as many 





An anthropometric study of The Half-blood Indian is con- 


the late Col, A. B. Ellis, some interesting tales of the too 
lowly estimated people of the Slave Coast are given, 
Frederick Le Ruy Sargent completes his evolutionary 
M. V. O’Shea depicts The Profes- 
sional Training of Teachers according to modern ideals. 


study of Barberries. 


J. H. Long presents a curious collection of Funeral Cus- 
toms of the World. 
literature is ably shown by Prof. W. H. Hudson, of Stan- 


That science affects profoundly even 


Ten- 
nyson is the poet who has most intelligently accepted the 


ford University, in a paper on Poetry and Science. 
results of modern scientific thought. The editor comments 
upon the recent suppression of the teaching of evolution 
in the State University of Texas and upon the Brooklyn 
Meeting of the American Association. 

Edwin Lord Weeks, whose studies of Persia were pub- 
lished in Harper’s Magazine last year, has prepared for 


the same periodical several papers on modern India. The 





ots in the story, nor are they character sketches. 
ortraits are like the well-bred friends in whom the imagi- 
sive person always sees the heroes and heroines of fic- 
wr they are the persons with whom we jog elbows in 
The 


Golden House has been attractively and truthfully illus- 


~owded cars, and whom we recognize as types. 


rated, and yet the author and the reader have not been 


kept 
ioked in the story, and what their attitudes were at the 


apart by a painter’s ideas of how certain persons 


most critical moment of their lives. 


The frontispiece of McClure’s Magazine for October 
hows Mr. Charles A. Dana, of the New York Sun, at 
work in his editorial office. ‘The opening article is a very 


mprehensive study of Mr. Dana’s curious career, from 


t 
the time when he began life as a giocer’s clerk, catching 
up a bit of schooling as he went along, down through his 

onection with Brook Farm, his long service on the New 
York Tribune under Greeley, his service during the war 


of War 


more than twenty years’ editorship of The Sun. 


as Assistant Secretary under Stanton, and his 


The 


article is written by Mr. Dana’s chief editorial associate | 


o The Sun, Edward P. Mitchell. 


home on Long Island and a series of portraits accompany 


Views of his country 


This number provides stories from Bret Harte, Conan 


Doyle and Robert Barr; and there is a railroad story by | 
Cy Warman, the old engineer who described for McClure’s | 


the ride on the engine of a Flyer, and whose words just 
now are in everybody’s mouth through his authorship of 
the lines of that dreadful song, Sweet Marie. A lot of 
Brownie pictures by Palmer Cox and others, and some 
joyous Brownie rhymes embraced in an article descriptive 
{ a fortheooming Brownie play, make another notable 
feature. The story of The Capture of Niagara and its 
subjection to the manufacture of electricity for use ken-| 
ireds of miles away, with numerous pictures, is also an | 
aeresting article. Dr. Holden of Lick Observatory is | 
interesting in his description of the moon’s surface. 

The October number of St. Nicholas is filled with 


and women. Miss Seawell’s serial, Decatur and Somers, 


mes to an end with the death of Somers and his crew on 
‘ketch that was sent as a fire-boat against the Tripolitans. 
Jack Ballister, Howard Pyle’s sturdy hero, runs away to 
‘cape a whipping from his master. Billy; the Story of 
a Bear, by Tappan Adney, tells of the tricks of a captured 
vear. Naturalist Hornaday writes of the habits of the 
oa lions and seals found upon the coasts of America. 
Goddard H. Orpen describes the house occupied by Sir 
Walter Raleigh at Youghal, which is in almost the same 
condition now as during the life of the gallant soldier. 
There is also the last one of Charlies F. Lummis’s folk- 
“ores from the land of the Pueblos, while Elbridge 5. 
Brooks has put into verse a Russian legend in The King 
tas Samoyed. There are poems by Edith Thomas 
‘wer Herford, and Lee Carter. 





The Popular Science Monthly closes its forty-fifth 
Vo) ° ° ss - 
“ume with an issue of marked and varied excellence. 


tall Situation, by Prof E. L. Richards, of Yale. 


Temoved by changes soon to be introduced. 
Peer of the un 


tate faculty for control of the sport. Prof. James Sully 


oo the third of his Studies of Childhood to this 


He 


is an 





first appears in the October number under the title Lahore 
and the Punjaub, and while giving a vivid account of its 
picturesque and historic side, shows how greatly English 
Fifteen 
from paintings by Mr. Weeks accompanying the text. 


influence has modified Indian life. illustrations 


The young American bicyclers who made a tour of the 
world were granted an unusual honor when they completed 
their journey through China. Viceroy Li-Ilung-Chang 
sent for them and accorded them a long interview, which 
they describe in the October number of the Century. 
Messrs. Allen and Sachtleben give one of the best and 
most vivid descriptions that have yet appeared of the man 
whom General Grant included among the three greatest 
statesman of his day, and the article is accompanied by a 
new portrait of the prime minister from a photograph 
which he presented them. Li-Hung-Chang questioned the 
young men not only as to their journey, but asked their 
opinion on international politics, especially as to the terri- 
torial policy of Russia. There is also in this number of 
the Century a posthumuous study by Major-General James 
|B. Fry on the character and career of General McClellan. 
General Fry believes that the latter’s usefulness as a com- 
mander was impaired by the fact that his mind was pos- 


sessed by the belief that he was the “divinely ordained 
savior of his country.” 
Scribner’s Magazine for October contains the first of 
|two articles on English Railways by H. G. Prout, editor 


| of the Railway Gazette. Colonel Prout recently made a 


trip to England expressly for the magazine, to accumulate 
fresh material on a subject with which he was already 





He has in his articles preserved the open mind 


| familiar. 


ries and verses for boys and girls and for young men | 


Baintaj ° A 
‘mains that the evils ascribed to it are unreal or can be | 


and the even judgment of a man who is thoroughly well- 
In this 
first article, which deals with Railroad Travel in England 
and America, he compares the systems of the two countries 
particularly as to safety, sp2ed, comfort and construction. 
He starts with the assertion that the English railroad is 
“the most highly organized instrument of transportation 
in the world.” 
which Colonel Prout develops the subject and the startling 


posted on the railroad problem in all countries. 


The clear and entertaining manner in 


facts with which his article abounds will, for the first time, 
make plain to the unprofessional reader many things of 
which even the American railroad man is wofully ignorant. 
The article is richly illustrated by A. B, Frost and from 
photographs collected by the author. 








particularly during the height of the season in October. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, publishers of the 
| Ladies Home Journal, have sent out a nice book full of 


good little half-tones illustrating the commodious offices 
of the Home Journal. 
| eularly artistic. 


| ever will enclose four cents in stamps to the Company, at 


| Philadelphia. 


In a recent number of the Dial, Melville B. Anderson 


Especially seasonable is the opening article on The Foot- | professor of English literature in the Stanford University, 
B Prof. | California, speaks thus warmly of the character of George 
‘ichards sets forth the many advantages of the game and | William Curtis, as that writer stands revealed in his re- 


cently published Orations and Essays: “ There is some 


| 
} 


dergraduate rule and suggests that a | titles of the several papers and addresses here collected ; 
‘Teetor of athletics be entitled to a seat in the undergrad-| they inspire confidence in the Republic by suggesting the 
| moral foundations upon which alone free institutions can 
| rest down, and by reminding us of the worth, the beauty, 


ina. taking up The Questioning Age, and giving a| the dignity, of the American character at its best. Curtis 
Picture of the curious gropings of a child's mind for|is gone, and we are sure of him. While he lived we 


The group of arti- 
cles on American summer resorts is pleasantly concluded % 53 
by George A. Hibbard, who writes of the charms of Lenox, 


The design on the cover is parti- 
The brochure will be sent to whomso- 


thing impressive,” says Professor Anderson, “in the very 


flict and the fog of prejudice, the outlines of a singularly 
high and symmetrical manhood. Now that the fog is 
lifted and the dust laid, we perceive him to be of loftier 
height and more ideal proportions than we had thought. 
Himself the eul»gist of so many approved American 
worthies—of Sumner and Phillips, of Sedgwick and Gar- 
field, of Bryant and Lowell, and of Washington—he can 
afford to await the future eulogist who shall inscribe his 
In West African Folklore, by | name upon the same ‘ eternal bead-roll.’ ” 


In the October number of The Monist, Professor H. 


Van Halst will discuss the question, Ought the United 
States Senate to Be Abolished ? 
the Principle of the Conservation of Energy, by Prof. 


Other articles will be On 


Ernst Mace, of the University of Prague ; and Buddhism 


and Christianity, a full review of their supposed agree- 


ments according to the most recent researches, by Dr. Paul 
Carus. Major J. W. Powell of Washington also contri- 
butes an articles to this issues On the Nature of Motion. 





NOTES. 


A sister of Mr, Rudyard Kipling is writing for the 
British periodicals under the name Miss Kipling, but she 
is married. Her name is Mrs. Fleming and she lives at 
St. Andrews. The publication of Mr. Kipling’s new 
volume of ballads is postponed till next year. 


The London publishers of the Memoirs of Barras will 
be Osgood, McIlvaine & Co., the representatives in Eng- 
land of Harper & Brothers. The Osgood house issues in 
the regular three-volume form Mr. Du Maurier’s Trilby. 

It is not often that a writer on any subject not strictly 
popular attains a popular reputation, and therefore Captain 
Mahan is to be congratulated on the astonishing success of 
his sea-power books. The writer of a book used as a text- 
book, as it were, in the navies of America, Germany and 
Japan, and, moreover, fascinating to the general public, 
has achieved no mean success. 


In the stories collected in a volume which bears the 
title, The Water Ghost, and Others, John Kendrick 
Bangs treats supernatural apparitions and psychological 
phenomena. In lieu of tragic, or at least serious, phan- 
toms, we have a later invention—the comic ghost, not an 
invention of Mr. Bangs’s as readers of Stockton and Lucius 
a rroll know. 

Professor F. J. Chill’s splendid collection of English 
and Scottish Popular Ballads is nearly finished. Nine of 
It is safe 
to predict that this work, which has taken up so many 
years of Professor Child’s life will be as nearly perfect as 
books ever are. 


its ten parts of 250 pages each are now ready. 


The forthcoming History of Florence, by Professor 
Villari, is to be translated into English by his wife. The 
work, which is in two volumes, deals with the first two 
centuries of the life of the beautiful city. 

Mrs. Coffyn, she who wrote a Yellow Aster, has finished 
anew novel which will be published in a few weeks. It has 
as yet no title. 


Ouida deems handshaking a vulgar custom. With age 
She 


Whosoever 


has come to Ouida the sense of her own importance. 
never rises from a chair to speak to anyone. 
wishes to talk to her must seek her. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research. 
Vol. X. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Tribnere Oo 
The Sherman Letters. Edited by Rachel Sherman Thorndike 
ew York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. : ; 
Damrell & Upham. $3.00 a by 

How to Get Well and How to Keep Well. By Thos. 
M. D. lishing Co. y <ae, A. Shand, 


Boston: Plymouth Pub 

Socialism. The Fabian Essays. Edited by G. 

fag cro by Edward Bellamy. | iby Gernerd ox. 
0. -20. 

A Hand-Book of Politics for 1894. By Hon. 

ELD. Washington: Robert Begll. $2 00s McPherson, 


Life of Frances Power Cobbe. By H If. r 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & On” aan f. In Two Vols. 


Young West. A Sequel to Edward Bellamy’s celebrated novel 
Looking Backward. By Svlomon Schi Ff ; : ee 
Publishing Co. $125; paper,”50c. uindler. Boston: Arena 
The New Time: A Plea for the Union of the Moral Forces for 
Practical Progress. By B. O. Flower. B : 
lishing Co. $1.00; paper, 25c. waren: Areas Eub- 
Lincoln’s Grave. A Poem. By Maurice TI 
bridge: Sone &Kimtall. - ome. 


Little Mies Faith. By Grace Le Baron. Boston: Lee & Shep- 


Cam- 


ard. 
Coeur D’Alene. By Mary Hallock Foote. : 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25. cote. Boston: Houghton, 
The Pearl of India. By Maturin M. Ballou. : 
“Mifflin & Co. $1.50. allou. Boston: Houghton, 


’ 
Familiar Letters of Henry David Thoreau. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by F. B, Sanborn. : ’; - 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. anborn. Boston: Hough- 
Sweet Clover. By Clara Louise Burnl . : 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25. urnham. Boston: Houghton, 


° Abapdqain an Abandoned Farm. By Kate Sanborn. New 


ork: D. Appleton & Co. 
A Victim of Good Luck. A Novel. By W. E. M : 
and Country Library, No. 151. New York: i ay 


Co. a 
The Trail of the Sword. A Novel. By Gilbert P. x 

and Country Library, No. 152. New York: ‘ey ‘& 

0. 3 

The Chafing-Dish Supper. By Christine Terhune Herrick 

New York: (has. Scribner’s Sons. Boston: . 

Damrell & Upham. 5c. 148 ton: For Bale by 


Costymes of Colonial Times. By Alice Morse Earle. New 





ge. An account of The American Champagne | seemed to discern “in him, through the dust of party con- 


ork: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. Boston: F 
& Upham. $1.25. or Sale by Damrell 
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A WEEKLY CALENDAR OF VERSE. first popular lecture, A Summer’s Outing in Nova Scotia,| unmolested and flitted around often, as much Pg 
by Mr. A. W. Grabau. — 


A full list of subjects to be studied will be given later, 
and in the meantime any questions pertaining to our work 
will be cheerfully answered by 





We know our friends and will come again next year 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 29. 
The first sure symptom of a mind in health, 
Is rest of heart and pleasure felt at home. 
Dr, Edward Young. 


SuNDAY, SEPTEMBER 30. 


Where shall we draw the line between instinc ead 

al is 4 . « 

reason.? ‘T'wo young fellows, chopping in Maine Woods % 
mid-winter, chanced to fell a hollow tree. The, ° 


great numbers of large ants in a torpid state an 


Exiia F. Born, Corresponding Secretary, 
17 Central Park Ave., Hyde Park, Mass. 


Noticed 


| looked at 
them with some little curiosity. They soon found ¢h 
~ nd . le 





Things great and small, y 


- THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND AND| Were not alone in their interest, for a flock of little Winter 
We are but parts of the gee 4 ee Te aGnwEe GND birds had seen them too and began to carry the, _ 
Ltadwin Morris. . ¢ 


sticking them in the moss on the trunk of a tree near jy 
TREASURER’S MONTHLY REPORT OF | As the young fellows sat watching, they noticed each gn 
The aids to noble life are all within. SUBSCRIPTIONS. went through some little process at the beak of the bird 
Matthew Arnold. To the Editors.of the Boston Commonwealth : and looking carefully they found every ant that was stuck 
TuEspAy, OCTOBER 2. in the moss was without a head. Now how did these }, 
know that a few hours sunshine would make all thei; 


MonDAY, OCTOBER 1. THE HONORARY 


The following subscriptions, from August 20th to Sep- irds 
Hast thou begun an act? ne'er then give o’er ; tember 20th, tothe Egypt Exploration Fund are gratefully 


No man despairs to what's been done before. acknowledged : 


labor 


in vain unless they took this precaution ? 


Herrick. Bloomer, Miss Annie E. Metropolitan Museum of STE PORES Ce ee 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 3. (Atlas) ‘ Art ! is 
Braislin, Rev. Gibbs 5 Minneapolis Athenwum t WEATHER-CROP BULLETIN. 
Bridgman & Co. (College Mitchell, B. A., Jr. (Atlas) 
What is lovely, what is pure; Bookstore) (Atlas) .75 Morton, Pres. Henry, Ph.D. 


What is true, and just, and honest, 


The summary of the weather and crop conditions 
aE Crosby, Mrs. Howard 5 Nelson, William P., Esq. New England for the week, as given by the New Engla: 
All of virtue shall endure. “ The late Rev. Howard 5 New Bedford Pub. Library 

E. B. Browning. Niles, William, Esq. (1895) pm 
Demain, William C.., Sr. Ihe weather for the week has been warmer than usyo 


All of praise that hath admonisht, 
weather service bureau, is as follows: 


PHURSDAY, OCTOBER 4, Detroit Public Library 5 Payson, E. H., Esq. (Atlas) at this season of the year, with favorable | 


Liar 
Sad things in this life of breath Pearson, Miss Elizabeth H. weather and with an abundance of rain in all south 
. Eaton, Miss Georgina G (Atl : 
ae ni, 71188 20rg ine ° t - aS) . re ° 
ly, Miss Priscilla $.(Altas) Prince Mrs John D tions. The drought is now thoroughly broken over ; 
Robert Buchanan. . / greater part of New England. Wells have filled, ty 
Fripay, OcToBEeR 5 Gould, Miss Helen Miller 5 Sampson, George, Esq. 5| streams in pastures are full and grass is starting wel] 
’ > : aed we f ¥ ee > »] a "YY . . . 
OP: tte. 'D — : ee tina) (Purchase of books | rhe following is the rainfall for the week at each sts 
We live by udmiration, hope and love ; Gunther, C. F., Esq and Atlas) 17.25] , Pgh : 
And even as these are well and wisely fixed, Springfield (Lllinois) Public tion, expressed in inches and hundredths: Eastport, Me, 
In dignity of being we ascend ‘ Hanrick, E. G., Esq. f Library 5} 0.55; Portland, Me., 1.47; Brookline, N. H., 1.11; A 
n ¢ . , s ascend. eo 


Wordsworth. ay “a Emmeline 8. Stewart, W. A., Esq. (Atlas) stead, N. H., 0.92; West Milan, N. H., 1.24; Stratford, 
as 


ee ee Ace ae Hubbell, Mrs. S.C. (Atlas) Wagenhals, Mrs. Ellen N, - mee acne eso ba ry Hartland, Vt. 2.2 

Hamilton 5| Amesbury, Mass., 1.95; Ipswich, Mass., 1.19; Boston, 

AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION. Jewett, Miss Sarah Orne Whiting, Francis, Esq. 511.58; Nantucket, Mass., 0.20; Block Island, R. [., 1.14 

anaes . Johnston, Rev. John A. Wi.uina, Henry J. Esa. 25 Kinest R. I. 2.58: South Manchester. C ae 

(Atlas) 5 Wilson, John, Esq. (Atlas) 1 ——. on, » dey 2005 oes Manchester, VUonn., 1.7] 

New London, Conn., 1.35; New Britain, Conn., 4.87; W 

Simsbury, Conn., 4.64; Westville, Conn., 5.54; Greenfield 
Hill, Conn., 3.58; Hawleyville, Conn., 3.50. 


vesting 
ern 8 


Are truest, sweetest, deepest. 


The Barton Chapter, Agassiz Association, entertained 
friends in the new rooms in St. Botolph Studio Building, Kip, ee W. 25 
. . ” (Atlas & Postage) 1.50 

on Wednesday evening, September 19, 1894; and not- p . ‘ _ rr bead aii 
: : ‘ ‘rom August 20th to date have received very thank- 4 F : ; : . ; 
withstanding the inclement weather there was a large at- ee ; Se ee Harvesting is going on rapidly in Maine with general; 
fully these subscriptions to the Archwological Survey a. ; ? pile’ ; 

tendance. * 7 , “ | favorable weather. The rain was heavy in all central and 
a hl ‘ ‘ : . “und: 
The Chapter has been fortunate in securing a light, : 
» ; " - , — . » Pp r 

convenient suite of rooms, suitable for class-work and also Detroit Public Library $5 Morton, Pres. Henry, Ph.D. $5 
(Purchase of Books) 10 : 

Hawley, Miss Emmeline S. 5 been harvested and the field corn is very good. The ro 
just off from St. Botolph street, near Irvington street, New Bedford Pub. Library 


which leads from Huntington avenue and Yarmouth street, | Kp, Rev. Leonard W. 5 Newberry Library 


southern sections and the ground is now plenty wet 
enough for fall plowing. A good crop of sweet corn has 
easy of access. The main entrance is on Harcourt street, 
crop is doing finely. Grass is looking well and there isa 
abundance of fall feed. Apples will be a light crop in 
on the Columbus avenue side. Metropolitan Mnseum of Springfield (Illinois) Public Penobscot county. 

We have two good-sized class-rooms, a smaller room, Art Library 


and a large closet which in the future may be utilized as a | Minneapolis Athenw#um 
dark room for photography; we have also hot and cold 
water, which makes much laboratory work practicable, 
hitherto utterly impossible. Laboratory apparatus is 
much needed, but we have succeeded so well in our hopes 
for work-rooms of our own that we feel confident the rest 
will soon be added. 

A short social meeting was followed by an entertaining 
programme, which showed that scientific people enjoy rec- 
reation and, most of all, a sly joke at themselves. 

Our new president, Mr. George L. Chandler of Auburn- 
dale, gave an address of welcome, and the only fault was 
that it was too short. This was followed by a reading of 
Three Similar Cases by Mr. Gerard Matthes, in which he 
quoted the hopes and aspirations of the little Eohippus of 
Eocene time, to become a horse, and the ridicule of his 
companions; of the anthropoid ape to become a higher be- 
ing, and of the crude neolithic man to become civilized. 

An Unfinished Story was feelingly told by Miss Cud- 
worth, and after this a young lady sang an amusing song 
about a little boy who stole green apples. Miss Cherring. 
ton told the tale of the naughty Jack Daw at Rheims, 
and then Dr. Flagg gave a very amusing sketch of a din- 
ner in London with after-dinner speeches by a Lord,a 
Scotchman, a Frenchman, a German and an alderman. 

Mr. George H. Barton, for whom the Chapter is named, 
made a few interesting remarks, and then this part of the 
entertainment closed with a well-received chalk talk by 
Mr. Francois Matthes. 

The company then adjourned to the other room to feast 
the inner man, and we felt that the first evening in our new 
rooms had been a success. 

There will be a number of popular lectures this winter 
as well as the regular class-work. A desire to learn some- 
thing of science is all that is required for membership, for 
each class begins at the beginning of the subject studied. 


There was a comparatively small amount of rain in the 

Writive Mas. Haway J. o, | northern part of New Hampshire during the week. (irass 

Wm. C. WrInsLow, is starting slowly and the springs and streams are filling 

Honorary Treasurer. slowly, but in southern sections the ground is well filled 

Office of Egypt Exploration Fund: 15 Blagden street,| with water, and grass in fields and pastures is starting 

Boston. September 20, 1894. finely, except the new seedings that were killed by drought. 

Much reseeding will have to be done. Apple picking has 
begun and is nearly two weeks early. 

FOREST. Much fruit was blown off during the storm of the 19th 

_ and 20th. In Cheshire county there are few apples in the 








Has it ever occurred to strawberry lovéts what this valleys. In Sullivan county there seems to be plenty of 
long continued drought of the summer has done for this fall fruit, but the Baldwins are reported a light crop. Is 
delicious berry ? Coos county the yield of potatoes is very large and sound. 

We all know that strawberry beds must be renewed | Corn harvesting is well underway, with a good crop 
every third year (some people say every second year), and Beans are very good and ripe. 
this is done by runners. The extreme heat in many cases Much plowing is being done in Vermont and — 
has literallly dried up the parent plant, and as a conse- | Spondents say that the ground never plowed better. The 
quence no runners have formed. Whereas, ordinarily, one | Wind and rain during the storm beat off a good many 4 
might be offered by his neighbor a thousand plants to put | ples, but generally this fruit is pronounced very prom 
out new beds in August, now that neighbor is looking | iMg- 
anxiously to find a few runners for his own, It is very In Orange county the correspondent states that apples 
evident we shall have to depend next season more than | re plenty on the hills out in the valleys and for 150 fee 
ever on southern berries. up they are scarce; this is probably true in many towns 
in this state and in New Hampshire. Beans have ripened 


2 . “ > . ‘ »xtra crop 
How many people, not particularly interested in gar-| Well, are mostly pulled, and are pronounced anextra cro} 


h- 


dening, know that from a peach stone planted in the fall| Feed is good. The potato rot is at a mininmum in sout 
one can have a tree in three years that will bear peaches! | €T™ counties. ;' 
Very likely the peaches will not be like the parent. They The fine weather has been favorable for farm work, a0 
may not be as good; I have known them to be better, and in Massachusetts it is well advanced for the season. . 
I never knew a really worthless one. Three years ago, a In parts of eastern Franklin county the wind during 
stone of one of those fine looking California peaches was | the late storm did much damage to fruit trees and timber 
planted. The peach was beautiful to look ‘at but nearly but the correspondent in central Worcester count) “ 
tasteless. This year the tree bore nearly a peck of peaches, | that no damage was done beyond shaking off a few a 
large, almost as fine looking as the original, golden-yellow, | 0T dead-ripe apples; The weather has been favorable 
freestone, and with a delicious flavor much superior to the | $4thering rowen, which is a light crop. . ,; 
original in every way. Generally the rains have started the grass on fields - 
sapineenamaies pastures, but a correspondent in Hampden county st 
We also hope to have an investigator's evening for the It is interesting to those people who watch the birds in|that he has examined grass lands and finds many T0" 
benefit of those advanced in work, in which the results of| summer to note how soon they learn to know and trust|dead. He thinks the crop for next year has been serious!) 
personal investigations may be ‘given and discussed. The | their friends. A pair of Vireos built so low in the branch | affected. In that county much of last spring's seeding * 
annual dues are two dollars, and this, with the initiation | of a tree that the nest could be reached with the hand, | dead, and many are reseeding. This is true in some other 
fee of one dollar, makes a small sum for the amount of | while a hammock swung under it and easy chairs stood | sections, but whether the failure of new grass to live * 
knowledge gained. around, occupied most of the time. Yet the birds came| general or not the correspondents have failed to 2% 
On Monday evening, September 24, the plans of work | and went absolutely fearless, weaving their little threads | Forage crops and roots are growing very well. ApP* 
were discussed and classes formed ; and this will be fol-| in and out to secure the nest to the bough—and how pretty | picking is under way, and almost every corresponden! 
lowed on the next Monday, October 1, at 7.30 p. M., by;the | it was when completed! They brought up their young|reports a good crop in prospect; they are generally d 
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Quinces are good in Wor- BRRAGFORS Academy, 
BRADFORD, MASS. 

For the higher education of young women. Building un- 
surpassed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres — twelve 
in grove; lake for rowing and skating, Classical and general 
course of study; also, preparatory and optional. Year com 
n pastures, however, have been filled, and all | mences Sept. 12, 1894. Apply to 
Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principal Bradford, Mass. 





extra good color and quality. 
cester county. 
Although the rainfall in parts of Rhode Island, includ- 


‘og that which fell on the 17th, was } inches, the corres- 


nondents report that wells have not felt its effects yet, 
;nUe* > 

The streams 1 
felds and pastures and newly seeded pieces have 


grass 


heen gre atly helped. 
owing well. Apple picking has begun, and in Provi- 


Late garden and forage crops are 
HAUNCY-Hall School. 
(Established in 1828.) 


For Boys and Girls of all ages. Especial care for health 
and for individual needs. Thorough preparation for the 
Mass. Institute of Technology, for business and for 


tance county the crop is estimated below average. The 
latter part of the week gave good weather for curing corn. 
In many places in southwestern Connecticut the rain 


19th and 20th gave the greatest amount that has 


f the college. Special students received into all classes. 
fallen in one storm for over a year. rhe rowen crop gen- Chemistry and Physics are taught by laboratory 
erally is pronounced a failure, but the pastures and work. Instruction is given in Sloyd. There is Military 


: : : Drill for boys. Year begins Sept. 12. House now open daily 
»eadows are green and growing very fast, and there will], x, 4 
he plenty of fall feed. 
has been killed out on dry knolls, but no correspon 
ient reports anticipation of a short hay crop next year on | J NION Institute of Arts, 
int of this season’s drought. 162 Boylston St., Boston. 
Day and evening classes in the Fine and Industrial Arts 
The observer at | 4@4 branches of General Education. Life Classes, Painting, 
Drawing, Decorative Design, Book Llustration, by pen and 
; R brush, China Painting, Photography, Photogravure, Music 
where the drought killed the roots ( which does not appear | Vocal and Instrumental, English Branches, Languages, Ancient 


Grass seed sown last spring with 598 Boylston Street Copley Square. 


rain 


[he correspondent at West Simsbury states that he 
» find no turf that was entirely killed. 


New London says: “ The pastures, except in places 


1s serious as first expected), are in prime condition. The and Modern, Dressmaking, Sloyd, ete. 
: . ” DIRECTORS 
wenects for next year are very bright and satisfactory. ee eae vey ° 
i " : : 7 - HELEN FARLEY BLANEY M. 8. DEVEREUX 





Fall plowing is under way. ‘Turnips are good. Cabbage, 


y, ete, are growing very fast, though in Fairfield ee. 
‘Tomatoes 145 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


ART SCHOOL. 
INSTRUCTORS: Joseph De Camp, Ernest L. Major, Ross 
weather; the earlier corn is mostly cut and gives a} Turner, George Brewster, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, 
x Bertram G, Goodhue, W.J. Krula, Harold Magonagal. The 11th 
year of this well-established School now open. Superior in 
| equipment and in arrangement for convenience and comfort ; 
modelied after the best Parisian Schools. Full courses in Draw 
ing and Painting, including Still Life and Water-Colors. Special 
attention to Life Studies, Portraiture and lllustrating. Deco 
rative Design. Class in Modelling. Students have free ac- 
cess to the galleries of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five hundred 
dollars ($500) given in scholarships. Begin at any time. For 
circulars address as above. 


the celery is reported unusually poor. 
joing better. Buckwheat is ripening well with pros 


medium yield. Late corn is ripening finely in the 


WOU 


good yield. Apple picking has begun and most correspon 


lents report a fair yield of winter fruit in prospect. 
[The Putnams make their first announcements for the 
Among them are the Van Tassel Edi- 
n of The Sketch-Book; Memoirs of the Reign of George 
Ill, by Horace Walpole, re-edited by G. F. Russell Barker; 


lhe Ariel Shakespeare, now complete ; Holland and its 


vear in a long list. 


F. M. COWLES. 


People, by Edmondo de Amicis, in the Vandyke edition, 
and Spain and the Spaniards by the same author. The | ( ASCADILLA School, 
ITHACA, NEW YORK. 

War is the chief book of history, though there also, in the | Boys’ Fitting School, adjoining Comell. The leading pri 

: aap 8 5 Saar : | vate preparatory school for this University; 800 sent to it in 
Story of the Nations Series, The Story of Venice, by Ale- | sixteen years. Easy access to its libraries, museums and general 
shea Weil; 
and C. L 
translated by John B. Larner; The Life and Genius of 


First Volume of Professor John Ropes’s Story of the Civil 


The Story of the Crusades, by T. A. Archer | lecture courses. Teaches all specialists. Board and thorough 
instruction. Certificate accepted by leading colleges. Special 
courses for boys not preparing for college. Military drill in 
University companies. Refined home. Summer school fitting 
Ja opo Robusti, called Tintoretto, by Frank Preston | for college entrance examinations in the fall. Register sent 
on application. Charles V. Parsell, A. M., for the past fourteen 
: ‘ = . = . : years president of one of the largest preparatory schools in the 
Considered in their Relations to the Constitution of the country, will assume the principalship July 1, 1893. 

United States and to the Resulting Union, By J. L. M. “Il believe the Cascadilla School to be one of the best pre 
Curry. paratory schools in this country.”—J. G. SuHuRMAN, President 
: of Cornell University. 


Kingsford; Napoleon, by Alexandre Dumas, 


Stearns; and The Southern States of the American Union 


While their elders are reading Professor Sloane’s new | - — - 
Life of Napoleon in the Century, boys and girls will have Ates for Teaching Art and History. 
an opportunity of getting the same historical facts set forth 
in story form in Elbridge S. Brooks’s A Boy of the First 
Empire, which will be the leading serial of St. Nicholas 


luring the coming year. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a 
series of reproductions of fine photographs of famous build- 


nn x ings and monuments as aids for teaching Art ani History. 
Ihe hero of Mr. Brooks’s story 


isa French lad who renders a service to Napoleon and be- 
mes his page and finally an aide. He follows the 
emperor through all the marvelous years of his reign; is 
with him at Elba and at Waterloo. A Boy of the First 


Empire is said to be a truthful and accurate account of 
N 


These reproductions are about 20 x 28 inches in size, of the 
same color as the original photographs, and do not fade on 
exposure to light. PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

An illustratel circular, showing the subjects thus far 
published, will be mailed on application to 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
47 East 10th St. 151 Wabash Ave. 

New York. 


apoleon’s life, based upon the best authorities and veri- 





fe at ‘ ‘ ; : 46 Washington St. 
hed by all the latest information. It will be richly and | Bost Chi 
; on. Yhicago. 
carefully illustrated. teen 1icago 


Archdeacon Farrar has long been at work on a book PPRivAtS Tutoring. 
to be called The Life of Christ as 


which will, it is to hoped, be ready before Christmas. He 





tepresented in Art, , 
A few students can reeeive private instruction during the 


will ‘ summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French or Math- 

{not intrude upon the functions of the art critic, but! ematics. Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. Good 
passes in review the predominant conceptions of Christ board in hotel or private be arane nae Lamp of 2 sg Matb ae 
ar . b . . ten years’ experience. Coaching for College a specialty. Te1rs 
and of the events narrated in the Gospels as they are - : 4 —— 


e reasonable. Address. 
xpressed ALFRED H. EVANS, 


objec . P P > ireek, Cushing Academy, A: é Mass. 
ject of the book will be to show how widely the theologi- Prof. of Greek, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass 


cal and religious views of latter ti i i ; 
: sr times differ from the sim- ; 
plicity of wi A™ ERICAN and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau 
3 Park Street; Boston, Mass, 
| Introduces to Principals of Schools and to parents thoroughly 
qualified Teachers, Governesses, Kindergartners, Tutors, and 
Special Instructors. Native French and German Teachers a 
specialty 


' 
| 
| 
by great painters in varying epochs. One | 
of whicl : : . | 
ich ~we possess the disappearing records in | 
the many painti : : 

many paintings of the Catacombs during the first three 
cen cae T ° Pp 

raturies. The book will be profusely illustrated. 


Sarah Grand’s The Undefinable is finished. 


City Government in the United States is the title of 
° -_ by the Hon. Alfred R. Conkling, which is to be Posse Gymnasium, 
published immediately by D. Appleton & Co. The author A thorough Normal School of Gymnastics. 


es 
has k er P y . 
een an alderman of New York, a member of the 


A bl Awarded medals for its method, Boston, 1892, and Chicago, 
ASS€in Diy, 


H and a leader in municipal reform movements. | °93- Adéress 
e eri hoe . . ’ 
describes the departments for conducting the city’s 


business 
iness, the methods, and the abuses. - 
(eee 


BARON NILS POSSE, B. Sc,, M. G., 
23 Irvington St., Boston, Masa. 





OWARD Seminary, Mass. 

Plymouth Co., West Bridgewater. 

A Home School for Girls, limited to fifty; prepares and 
certificates students for the Colleges ; offers thorough Seminary 
training, with wide choice in electives (including Music, Art 
and Languages) ; excellent advantages for Home Culture ; fine 
buildings, with Library, Gymnasium and Laboratory ; location 
quiet, healthful, accessible. Send for illustrated circular to 


HORACE MANN WILLARD D. Sc., Principal 


EDUCATIONAL. 


THE Berlitz School of Languages, 
154 Tremont St., Boston. 


RMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, LATIN, GREEK. 
Private Lessons; day and evening sessions 


PRencu, Gz 
Class and 





 Gtietiiate Military Academy, 


GAMBIER, OHIO. 

For young men and boys. Sixty-ninth year Seventieth year 
will begin September 20, 1893. 

Completely reorganized in 1885 with the object of providing 
west of the Alleghanie a training-school fully equal to the 
best schools of the East. 

Growth since reorganization remarkadle, the number of 
boarding pupils having increased more than 400 per cent. Pupils 
during the past year from sixteen States. 

Location of great beauty and healthfulness. Excellent 
buildings. Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
efficiency. Thorough preparation for college or business. Care- 
ful supervision of health, habits and manners. 

Bad boys carefully excluded. Particular attention is paid 
to the training of young boys. Conducted on a strict military 
system, but, unlike many of the military schools, decidedly 
home-like. 

Large new gymnasium and drill-hall. For illustrated cata. 
logue address the Rector, 

LAWRENCE RUST, L. L. D. 





Busser Institution of Harvard University. 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 

This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin it 
regular course for 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practical 
instruction is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to 
learn how to carry on farms or gardens either for profit or 
pleasure. Some instruction may here be obtained without 
taking the amount of time necessary for a full college course 
For further information, address 


Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


OLBY Academy, 


NEW LONDON, N. H. 
41st Year. 

One of the best schools in New England. Fall Term opens 
Wednesday, Sept. 18. Five complete courses of study. Build- 
ings in thorough repair, and all heated by steam. Students 
received at any time. $200 will pay all expenses for a year, in- 
cluding Text Books and Stationery. A fine gymnasium. The 
Ling system of Swedish Gymnastics for young ladies. Stenog - 
raphy and Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, a spe- 
ciality. Send for a catalogue. 

Rev. GEORGE W. GILE, President ad Interim. 





OLGATE Academy, 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 
The 20th year of this well-known Preparatory School begins 
Sept. 14th, 1893. No pains will be spared to maintain its high 
reputation. 
NorEWORTHY IMPROVEMENTS. 

Ample gymnasium and competent instruction in physical 
culture. An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub- 
division of classes, Increased attention to Modern Languages. 

Special Announcement ready in August. For catalogues 
and special information, address. 


CHARLES H. THURBER, A. M., Principal. 
VOICE Well Trained 


is alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 
New York, N. Y., The Sevillia, 117 W.58th St. 
Thousands of voices are ruined by improper training. If 
you have a good voice it is your duty to improve it ; if injured 
by false training it can be restored and strengthened. Testi- 
monials from pupils, artists and physicians. Pamphlet sent 
upon application. 


JEANNETTE VAN BUREN 


HEFFIELD Scientific School 
University, 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and in 

Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zodlogy, Miner- 

alogy and Geology ; in Biology, with special reference to prep 

aration for a Medical Course ; and in General Scientific Studies, 

with English, French and German, Political Economy, History, 

etc. For programme, address 

Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, Director 


HICAGO Musical College, 
ILLINOIS. 
Established Quarter of a Century. Catalogue mailed free 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. 


of Yale 


me. Alberti’s Delsarte School of Expres- 
sion, 
557 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 

To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 
practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste. 
refined accomplishments, and graceful expression. Boarding 
and Day School. Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900. 

Circulars. - WM. M. ALBERTI. 





OMAN’S Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
131 S. 18th St., PHILA. 
44th Annual Session opens September 27, 1893. A 4-years 
graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinical 
work. Students are also admitted to clinics of public hospitals, 
CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 





BROAD Street Conservatory of Music, 
1331 South Broad St, Phila., 


Enjoys a national reputation for the thoroughness and 
absolute safety of its methods. Faculty of 30 emiuent Professors. 
Every branch of music taught. Appointments unsurpassed, 
9th year opens September 4, 1893. Eight free scholarships. 


Lllustrated catalogue free. 
ee GILBERT R. COMBS, Director. 





i Rite Highland Military Academy, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Begins 38th year Sept. 13, Classical, Scientific, Business 
Preparatory Departments, Gymnasium Athletics Encouraged 
Careful Training. Home Influences. 

JOSEPH ALD SHAW, A. M., Head Maste 
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ALWAYS RELIABLE. 


— THE—— 


Duchesse Glove. 


We warrant this glove to be the most 
perfect fitting glove made; and for 
wearing qualities unsurpassed. 


PRICE LIST. 
Four Large Buttons, Dressed Kid, 
Colors f , ‘ , , 
Four Large Buttons, Dressed Kid, 
Black ; , 
Five Medium But 
Colors ‘ ‘ . , ‘ 
Five Medium Buttons, Dressed Kid, 
Black . ° : ‘ : ; 
Four Large Buttons, Undressed Kid, 
Colors and Black 
Four Medium Buttons, 
Kid, Colors and Black 
Seven Hook, Dressed Kid, 
and Black ; , , , ‘ 
Seven Hook Undressed Kid, Colors 
and Black ‘ : ; : 
Mousequetaire, Undressed Kid, Col- 
ors and Black A , 
Mousequetaire, Dressed Kid 
and Black ‘ 
Men’s Two Button 
Men’s Two Clasp 














$1.50 


tons, Dressed Kid, 


Undressed 


Colors 


, Colors 

2.25 
1.50 
1.50 





Men’s Two Clasp Prex Seam Kan 
garoo 


; ; , : . 175 
Men’s Two Clasp Plain Black . ‘ 


1.75 


CHANDLER & CO., Sole Agents, 


Winter Street, Boston. 


Florence 
Silk Mosaic. 


Hand Embroidery on Wash- 
able Neckties is popular home 
needlework. A new fabric woven 
expressly for this use is called 
Florence Silk Mosaic —colors: 
cream-white, black, tan, navy-blue, 
and old-blue. 

The embroidery is done with Corticelli 
(EE) Wash Silk,as sold on spools, which 
keep it clean, avoiding waste, thus sav 
ae time and money. The Mosaic t 
sold in patterns cut the right length for 
a@ tie, with working plan, directions, 
and many new designs. 

“Flerence Home Needlework” 
for 1894 is now ready. Subjects: 
Corticelli Darning in 22 new designs ; 
Knitting; Crochet and Correct Colors 
for Flowers, embroidered with Corti- 
celli Wash Silk. 

Send 6 cents, mentioning year, and 
we will mail you the book—96 pages, 
90 illust rations, 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., 18 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 





MADAME MERRY, 


274 BOYLSTON STREET, 


Having ‘secured the services of Mr. 
L. B. EXINER, of Exiner Bros. 
of Fifth Avenue, New York, we 
are prepared to execute orders for 
Spring garments. 


TAILOR-MADE 


Gowns & Riding Habits 


A SPECIALTY. 


Ladies’ inspection of our models solicited. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS Dec. 31, 1893 $23,204, 162.58 
LIABILITIES 21,537,527.35 


$1,666,635.23 


_ LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
issued at the old life rate premium. 
ANNUAL Cash distributions are paid upon all 
policies. y 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash 
surrender and paid-up insurance values to which 
the insured is entitled by the Massachusetts 


tatute. 
Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent 
on application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Prcs. 
8. F. TRULL, Secratary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec 


JUMPIN They hop, skip, jump, slide, turn 
somersaults almost incessantly 
BEANS from August to Sok. Wonderful 
Tal product of a Foreign Tree. Greatest 
curiosity to draw crowds wherever shown, on 
streets, In shop windows, etc. Just imported. 
Everybody wants one. Full history of tree and 
.Sample Jumping Bean to Agents or Streetmen 
25 cents, postpaid. 3, 60c.; 6, $1; 12, $1.50; 100 
$10. Rush order and be first. Sell quantities to 
your merchants for window attractions and then 
sell to others. Quick es. 100. Big Money. 


AGENTS, HERALD, No, 413 J. B,, Phila.,Pa_ 


BOSTON COMMONWEA 
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THE DEATH OF SUMMER. 


BY HENRY W. STRATTON. 


Autumn’s lance hath wounded Summer, 
Piercing through her shield of green, 
Till the leafy blood-drops trickle 

All her armor-joints between. 


On a bier of soft, brown mosses, 
See, the bleeding Summer lies! 
Gently breathing back the beauty 
Drawn from dew and sunny skies. 


Hark! the pines with busy needles 
Sew a shroud above the dead, 

And the cones the breezes gather 
For a tablet at the head; 


Singing dirges for the glory 
Swiftly fading into dust, 
Mourning o’er the ruthiess rigor, 
O’er the law of nature's must. 


Autumn stands above the conquered, 
In her russet sandals shod, 

Sad, remorseful, proudly leaning 

On her lance of golden-rod. 


Musing on her fallen sister, 
Musing how they quarrelled so 
As to which in truth was fairer 
And the stronger to o’erthrow. 


Now she weeps, and all her tear-drops 
With the soil are quickly wed, 








*means ‘churchyard’—in common 
usage and fact, grave-yard. And even 
after such a pun asthat, Helmholtz was 
still respected. 


Fraulein Alice, the popular actress of | 
Berlin, thus announces her coming mar-| 
riage: “To all my friends and acquaint- 
ances: I desire herewith to make known | 
that | am about to appear in a new char-| 
acter, which I have never yet performed. | 
The drama is called ‘ Marriage’ (‘ Die Ehe’). | 
The part of the hero will be taken by Herr | 
Hans E—. Upon him it depends whether | 
the play will be a comedy or a tragedy. It | 
will certainly be a farce, for we are both of | 
us terribly in earnest. Besides, all my | 
married friends tell me that in ‘ Marriage | 


| 
there is nothing to laugh at.” 


Bishop William Boyd Carpenter of 
Ripon, England, is the court preacher. A 
story is told of him that when he was asked 
how he managed to address so exalted a| 
personage as the soverign and yet main- | 
tain his composure he replied that he never | 
addressed her at all. 


present the 


He knew there would 


be Queen, the princes, the 





Soon to spring in fragrant clusters 
Of the checkerberry red. 
The Spire. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


The monument that was recently placed 
over the grave of Dr. B. F. Stephenson, the 
founder of the Grand Army of the Republic, 


| in Rosehill Cemetery, near Petersburg, IIL, 
|is of granite, and is much admired for its 
| artistic beauty. 


| 
j 
| 


| 


Mme. Demont-Breton, the painter, was 
recently enrolled in the Legion of Honor 
The only other French woman so honored 
is Rosa Bonheur. The new member of the 
Legion is the daughter of the famous 
painter Jules Breton, and the wife of the 
painter, Adrien Demont. 

The possibilities of what a mountain girl 
can do is the following claim made for one 
who lives upon the East Kentucky railroad, 
near Willard. From April 1 to June 1 
this year she planted three acres of pota- 
toes, did all the cooking and sewing for the 
family, milked four cows, fed the calves 
and pigs and chickens, shot three polecats 
and four chicken hawks, set the dogs on 
eighteen tramps, attended thirteen dances 
and three picnics, read five dime novels 
and sat four nights a week with her beau. 

Teresita Canzio, the daughter of Gari- 
baldi, is writing a life of her father. 


Miss Emma Bates, the Republican nomi- 
nee for State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in North Dakota, 
native of Chautauqua County, and a 
graduate of Allegany College. It is said 
that she won over the rival candidate for 
the nomination in the convention by ac- 
cepting his offer of marriage. 


is a 


Pierre Loti saw Li Hung Chang when in 
China a year or two ago, and describes him 
as a tall, slender, bony, distinguished-look- 
ing man with a beard and long mustache. 
When on horseback it would be difficult to 
imagine aman more dignified in appear- 
ance. 

The Jewish Messenger says that when 
the Rev. W. W. Newton of Pittsfield, 
Mass., was in Moscow he asked why he 
went to Troitsa. “ We went to see Count 
Tolstoi,” was the answer. “ Count Tolstoi ?” 
cried the clerk in an incredulous tone of 
voice. “ Well, have you seen the big bell 
in the Kremlin—the Tsar Kodokol, or King 
of Bells?” The reply was in the affirma- 
tive. “ Well, then, if you have seen the big 
bell of Moscow and Count Tolstoi,” replied 
the clerk, “you have seen the two objects 
of interest, and the same thing has hap- 
pened to each of them—they are both 
cracked.” 

It is related that at a dinner to Professor 
Bunsen at Heidelberg, Professor Kirchhof 
closed his speech with the exclamation, 
“Long live Bunsen!” Before the cheering 
was ended, Helmholtz was on his feet to 
observe that ‘ Bunsen must indeed be im- 
mortal when the churchyard wishes him 





long life... We must explain that ‘ Kirch- 


household, the 
scullery-maid. 


to the 

“ And,” said the bishop, “ I ! 
preach to the scullery-maid, and the Queen 

understands me.” 


servants, down 


The year 1809 saw the coming of an un- 
usual number of great men into the world, 
notably in England and America. For 
instance, Gladstone was born in December 
of that year, Darwin and Lincoln in Feb- 
ruary and Holmes in August. 


was also born the same year. 


Tennyson | 


In the entertaining paper on Charles A. | 
Dana, which appears in the October num- | 
ber of McClure’s Magazine, Mr. E. P. 
Mitchell says: “ Mr. Dana was born witha 
voracious intellectual appetite, which has 
remained healthy and insatiate all of his 
life. He shrinks at nothing short of actual 
dullness, or literary deformity so marked as 
to be repulsive. He isa tireless reader of | 
books, magazines and journals in many | 
languages. Whether print or manuscript 
comes under his eyes, he takes in the ideas | 
seemingly by whole paragraphs, rather | 
than by words, lines, or even sentences. 
Unlike most other very rapid readers that | 
I have known, he does not merely sample 
the page or the chapter or the book. A 
glance through his glasses seems to estab- 
lish a circuit which at once puts his brain 
in action. 

Franz Schmitz, the architect in charge of 
the Cologne Cathedral at the time of its 
completion, and who, in 1867, received the 
highest prize for the architectural works at 
the Paris Exposition, died recently at 
Baden-Baden. 


Jerusalem. It has been bought by the 
Russian Government for the Hermitage 
Museum at St. Petersburg. 

Frederick Douglass, who is something of 
a violinist, has a grandson, Joseph, who in- 
herits the same talent, and who is about to 
go to Europe to finish his musical educa- 
tion. 


The monument erected to Lincoln in 
Edinburgh is the only memorial of the kind 
in Europe. 

Edward Bulwer Lytton Dickens, 
youngest son of Charles Dickens, has been 
living in Australia for more than twenty- 
five years, and is a member of Parliament 
from Wilcannia, New South Wales. 

Professor Virchow, who is 
seventy-three years old, has just attended 





| his summer vacation. 

Engineer Root, who acted so heriocally 

in the recent great forest fire in the North- | 

west, began life as a brakeman on the New 
, ~ . | 
York Central Railroad. 


Margaret Young,an intelligent and highly 


| educated young woman, is forced to act as | 
| Queen of the Manuan group of South Paci-| 


fic islands against her will. The people re- 
gard her as agoddess. The grand chief is 
the only man allowed to approach her. 
“ Should any native desire to pay tribute to 





her,” says Captain Luttrell, of the bark | 


A bust of Herod the Great, believed to | 
be authentic, was recently discovered at | 


the 


more than! 


five great international congresses during | 





Helen N. Almy, who has just visited the 
islands, “‘ he must fasten his gifts upon the 
end of a bamboo pole, advance with . losed 
eyes and thrust the stick through the door 
of the palace. Queen Margerie, as we wijj 
term her, is not allowed to walk outside her 
cabin limits. She must be carried on a jj. 
ter by .her maids,and when she y ntuben 
forth upon such a journey subjects are op. 
dered, under pain of death, to keep hidden 
in their respective domiciles.” 
tive queen explained to Luttrell 
desired to be freed, but had never dared + 
say so to those who held her prisoner, She 
explained that her subjects were king 
hearted, and meant to cause her 
happiness but they religiously followed th. 
customs of their ancestors in acting as the, 


did. 


| 


~~ 


)- 
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Deafness Cannot Be Cured 


by local applications, as they can: 
the diseased portion of the ear. | 
only one way to cure Deafness, and t 
by constitutional remedies. Deat 
caused by an inflamed conditio 
mucous lining of the Eustachia 
When this tube gets inflamed y: 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when itis entirelv closed Deafness is th 
result, and unless the inflammatio 
taken out and this tube restored t 
mal condition, hearing will be 
forever; nine cases out of ten are caused 
»y catarrh, which is nothing but an 
inflamed condition of the mucous 
We will give One Hundred D 
any case of Deafness (caused by 
that cannot be cured by Hall's 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 
F.J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, 


ave 


an be 
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$ nor 


destroyed 


Surlaces 
irs ior 
itarrh) 
itarrh 


| (Sold by Druggists, T5c. 


FOR OVFR FIFTY YEARS 

Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOUTHING Syrup has been 
used by millions of mothers for their childrer 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
emedy for Diarrhwa. Twenty-Five «ents 4 
bottle. Sold by all druggists throughout the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winsu 
SOOTHING SYRUP. 


the best 
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THE FINEST COMBINAT 


HUB PUNCH 


Deliciously Refreshing 


GED .. 


Particularly acceptable in warm weather 

It contains the right ingredients joined it the 
right proportions, saves experimenting, and 4 
nip when fatigued is restful and satisfying 





| Handy for the Yacht, Camp or Sideboard. 


| 

| Sold only in sealed bottles by Grocers, Drug- 
gists and Wine Merchants every where. 

| Beware of tradesmen who offer you substi 
tutes, which are likely to disappoint. Cai! 

| and insist on having 


HUB PUNCH. 


for 


| a 


| 





_ The Durability of Silverware 
Depends far more upon the materia! used in 
| cleaning, than the wear occasioned by use 


c 


Cleaning and Polishing all kinds of Solid 
or Plated Silverware without injury: 

| Be-plates Worn Plated Articles. | Every Bottle Warrastel 

All Dealers, 25c. 





@. MN. TOCK & CO., Manufacturers, 
Office, 69 Washington St., Boston, Mass 








7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


At price that will net purchaser 


8 Per Cent. Interest. 


Particulars on application. Can obtain ® — 
per cent. interest on giit edge loans ou impor 
Atlanta city property. References: Any SON 
in thecity. Address A. HAAS & R. E. WATS ‘lity 
Gen’l Southern Guarantors Liabils 
Indemity Co., 37 South Pryor St., Atlanta, & 
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local and general, cured never to return, without drugs, bands, or 


Obesity, starvation diet. 


Thinness, OR LACK OF FAT, can be readily relieved. 
Enlarged or Protruding Abdomen, 


i other difficulties due to muscular relaxation, cured without bandages, drugs, 


displacement anc 
supports Or operations. 


Flat or Contracted Chests 


ng develops the bust like honest chest expansion. 


Nothi 
No Charge for Consultation. 


DR. ALBERT REEDER, 


5 PARK 


THE SONG OF AUTUMN. 


BY JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 


Through scarlet arches and dusk corridors 

che moves, faint perfumes at her queenly feet, 
ree plaintive voices calling at her side. 

Her grandeur blanches, passes. Autumn, sh 

f the cloud, the rose, the bird 
leaves, sweet flushed as Love 


With colors 0 
Woven in her 


~ quavering tones, as if the words were said 


herself 

fade away; and where she was 

Shall be low-fluttering pulses, vanishings, 

dnd solemn shadow, weight of frost and rain, 
\jready do the trees, those giant flowers, 
blossoms of the gods, from their bright 

tops 

Begin to shed the splendor, and look down 

iy silent wonder on the wealth they wore, 

The maple that doth wake 

His own glad sunshine, make his own fair day, 

Hegins to darken; wailing haunts the wind, 

Strange wailing from the lowlands; on the hill 

Slow spreads the fatal gray. Yea, autumn, all 

Of loveliness, for whom strong Beauty wrought 
Till she could do no more—she too must go. 

She passes; and to listening hearts she sings 

She and her maids, their tresses backward 

blown 


She too Wii 


ihe 


eaming bolow 


These colors, memories are they, 

The past this beauty wove; 
These splendors wove the charm of May, 

They all were in the summer’s golden store. 
They dwelt, they shone, and passed away: 

All, all have been before; 

Tis but the glamour of the day— 
wry of the day, that is no more. 

The Dial. 


The gl 


HILDA KELLETT’S TWO 
LOVERS. 
BY GEORGE G. FARQUHAR. 
(From Chamber’s Journal. } 

Of the old folk of the bleak little seaport, 
Andrew Copley dwells most vividly in my 
memory. As prosperity is gauged at Port 
st. Bede, Andrew—the owner of some half- 
dozen fully equipped fishing smacks—was 
accounted a prosperous man. I recall him 
tow—his kindly face, tanned and netted 
wrinkles; his long hair, grizzled this 
many a day; his stubby gray beard; his 
gnt blue eyes, bespectacled for reading— 
és, there he sits. Many is the ‘crack’ I 
wave had with him; yet there was one 
story he chose to leave buried in silence— 
and that, his own. I never dared broach 
‘ae topic, albeit I inwardly burned with 
patient curiosity. One day, however, 

history became mine unsolicited. 
ome remark I chanced to let slip anent 
us lifelong bachelorhood caused an infre- 
qwent faraway look to settle upon his 
‘yes. We were walking up the steep, cob- 
“paved ‘street’ at the time, past the 
‘mewashed front of the ‘ Trawlers’ inn, 
to the higher ground, from which the old 
Norman church tower kept ward over the 
“umberous village. 

“Why ha’e 
the old man 
of silence, 
Ong, an’ 


I never married, say ye?” 
exclaimed, after a long spell 
“Like enow, ye’ll hear afore 
ong I don’t see what should stop me 
= telling ye mysen, if so be—” Hur- 
aay stepping into the roadway, Andrew 
aa off his broad-trimmed hat and 
m *Motionless. Turning into the sanded 
te Gat rigzagged past the church, we 
read wellnigh jostled two slow-paced 
seen. the younger of them about fifty 
prea of age; the elder twenty years or so 
“er. It was the latter that attracted 
- marked regard, for it was toward her 
“at Andrew held his down-bent head. A 


™y 


® black, with a 


broad black ribbon. 


companion. 


Wan, frail-looking creature she was, dressed 
beens close-fitting, old-fashioned 

under her chin in a bow of 
Her hair, smoothed 


with lack of bust develop- 
ment, are rapidly improved 
% by this method. 


Office Hours 9 until 5. 


SQUARE. 


very as the new-churned foam in the bay. 
She moved haltingly, even with the aid of 
an oaken staff and the helping arm of her 


Withdrawing her arm, she paused in the 
pathway and pointed her stick towards 
the bare-headed old fisherman. In thin, 
by rote, there being no vehemence in her 
utterance, she cried: “ Ah, I knaw ye—I 
knaw Ban ye, for no speakin’ me 
fair.’ With no more passion than if she 
were repeating some soulless formula, she 
added: “ Curse ye, Andrew Copley! It 
was a lie! Curse ye for’t!” 


ye. 


“Come awa’,” the other woman put in 
coaxingly: “ home, then,”’ 
Unresisting, the old lady allowed herself 
to be led away. Through it all, Andrew 
did not stir a limb, but stood there with 
doffed hat, his head bowed, and his mane 
of gray hair ruffling in the breeze. We 
had left the church behind, the deep-rutted 
lane, the narrow stone stile that gave upon 
the fields; we had traversed half the 
length of the meadows themselves before 
he spoke. ‘* Ye asked me how ‘twas I never 
married,” said he slowly. “That 
reason. 


come thee awa’ 


is the 


So he began upon his life-story. But as 
his narrative would be hard to foliow if | 
adhered to his exact words, with his numer- 
ous digressions and irrelevancies, uttered 
with quaint burr of tongue, and, more- 
over, as his modesty saw fit to gloss over 
certain facts which I heard of later in 
other quarters, I venture to set it forth 
after my own fashion. 

We hark back a full half century. Port 
St. Bede—no vast size at this present—was 
than a mere nest of sandstone, shale- 
roofed cottages, planted at the foot of the 
hill, and straggling disjointedly up it to 
form the ‘street, Later improvements 
have displaced or rebuilt most of these 


one-storied dwellings, and filled in the 
gaps; but the old ‘ Trawlers’ inn’ looks 
just as it looked fifty years ago. It lies 


back some ten paces from the roadway, the 
shingled space thus obtained being highly 
favored of loungers and gossips. ‘The spot 
served an identical purpose so far back as 
the oldest memory goes. 
A little knot of fisher-folk, men and 
women, foregathered there one Wednesday 
morning to await the arrival of the Mor- 
perland letter carrier. Twice a week, on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, he trudged 
the ten miles to deliver his meagre package 
of letters. He always made his way first 
to the ‘ Trawlers, where it had become 
customary for the populace—those who 
did not expect letters alike with those who 
did—to assemble and waylay him. In that 
manner the canny souls got news from the 
outside world without being put to the 
expense of a postal fee, while the official 
on his part was quit of his letters all the 
sooner. On this particular morning, how- 


“Poor maid—poor maid! An’ her 
waitin’ for him here as patient an’ lovin’ an 
onybody could wish. Ah, them men—them 
men!” 
While the frowsy old crone was shaking 
her gray locks over the perfidy of mankind, 
she stole a sidelong look toward the window- 
bench, against which Andrew Copley— 
then a well-set-up young fellow of four-and- 
twenty—was moodily leaning. 

“ Ay, but he takes on badly wi’ it,” she 
said, jerking her head in Andrew's direc- 
tion. “I’m main sorry for him, too. He 
al'ays were sweet on her, you knaw, an’ I 
do believe she'd a’ had him if that man 
fro’ Grimsby hadn’ come this way wi’ his 
pert, weel-favored face.” 

Further tattle was nipped short by the 
appearance of the letter-bag. In all these 
must have been close on a dozen letters 

a goodly batch for Port St. Bede. It was 
one of the last which the postman held 
aslant to catch the light. “ Miss Kellett!” 





he called out wheezily. 

“ Why, that must be Hilda,” exclaimed 
one of the bystanders. “She isn’t here. | 
Ye'll ha’e to take it up to the hoose.” 

‘“*T'll save ye that walk,” said Andrew, 
stepping forward. “I’m 
an’ I'll see she gets it.” 


boun’ that way, 


“Don’t tell her o’ the goings on o’ that 


Grimsby chap,” cried the  fishwife be- 
fore mentioned. “It'll drive her clean 
daft. Conscience sake, Andrey, don’t tell 


her that.” 

During the period we were dealing with 
education at Port St. Bede was at a wo- 
fully low ebb. Not twenty people in the 
whole thorp could write their names or 
recognize them when penned: few could 
read anything but ‘ print’; fewer still were 
able to puzzle out written characters. 
Among this community Andrew Copley 
was reckoned a ‘fine scholard’; and by 
virtue of that reputation his services were 
in frequent demand by those who, having 
passing need of the ‘l’arning,’ chanced to 
be in the bad books of the rector or the 
Wesleyan minister. 
With the ‘ gammer's 
ing in his ears. Andrew strode quickly to. 
wards the cottage occupied by Hilda Kel- 
lett and her widowed mother. ‘‘ Miss Kel- 
lett, Port St. Bede,’” said he, furtively 
scanning the superscription. “ It’s fro’ that 
scamp, as I live. An’ now belike she'll 
ha’e me to read it to her.” Slackening his 
pace, he added grimly: “Shall I tell’t to 
her—shall I? It'll kill her, say they, an’ 
they're right—it will.” 


injunctions echo- 


He stuffed the letter into his jacket 
pocket long before he came abreast of the 
cottage. Rapping a tattoo on the door, he 
lifted the latch, and, as was the custom, 
walked straight in. A slim, fair-haired 
girl peeped into the room from a side door. 
“ Oh, it’s you, Andrew,” she said, coming 
forward. 

“ Ay, it’s me. I cam’ just to ask how 
your mother is to-day.” 

“ She’s a piece better this morn; but she 
rested ill last night. Nellie an’ me sat up 
wi’ her most all night; but she’s dropped 
off asleep now. Tak’ a chair, Andrew.” 

Andrew perched himself on the edge of 
the nearest rush-buttomed chair and fum- 


knees. “I was down by the Trawlers’ 
when the letters came,” he said, after a 
strained interval. ‘ There was one for ye, 


bled hesitatingly with his cap between his 








Vampire—as how she'd gon doon i’ the—” 

“ Read it to me,” cried Hilda, thrusting 
the missive into his hand. “ Ye knaw I 
can’t mysen. Read it, Andrew!” 

Taking firm grip of his lips, Andrew 
opened the letter and glanced at the signa- 
ture. “It’s noan from him,” he said. “ It’s 
wrote by Peter Worsley, the skipper o’ the 
Vampire.” 

“ Not fro’ Ben!” exclaimed Hilda tremu- 
lously. ‘ He isn’t, he isn’t—dead? ” 

Andrew nodded. “ Drowned!” he mur- 
mured huskily. 

Clutching at her throat, Hilda sank into 
a chair and hid her face in her palms. 
Presently she looked up, her lips pallid, her 
eyelids scarlet. “I can bear it now, An- 
“ Read it all to me.” 

The caligraphy of the Vampire’s master 
must have been all but illegible, judging 
from the difficulty Andrew had in decipher- 
ing it. He read slowly, humming and haw- 
ing through the whole epistle. Here is the 
In the recent heavy gales, the 
crazy, undermanned timber- 
ship—had sprunk aleak, her crew being 
eventually compelled to abandon the found- 
ering vessel and take to the long boat. 
Their little bettered 
thereby, for twice the boat had been cap- 
sized: when she was righted the second 


drew,” she said. 


gist of it. 


Vampire—a 


parlous case was 


time, only four of the sailors succeeded in 
Of the two men miss. 
The 
survivors were picked up on the following 
day and landed at Grimsby. It was in ful- 
filment of a pledge made at the outset of 
their peril, and in fateful anticipation of its 
outcome, that Captain Worsley now broke 
the sad news to the dead man’s sweetheart. 
Even in the intensity of her grief, Hilda 
had thought of her mother’s much-needed 
slumber, and not a cry escaped her lips. 
Andrew, the big, clumsy, soft-hearted gom- 
eral, saw that no sympathy of his could 
soothe her distress; she must just ‘ fret her 
dole.’ And so he left her with her sorrow. 

“T had to do it,” he murmured, standing 
beachward. “An’ its better that 
t’other—it’s better.” Fervently he added, 
“God send she doesn't let anybody else 
read it!” 

He might have been at peace on that 
To Hilda the skipper’s letter was as 
the last words of her drowned lover—a sac- 
red thing, not lightly to be fingered or 
spoken of; she packed it away with the 
sundry ribbons, gloves and cheap gewgaws 
Ben had given her, to be treasured with 
them throughout this side of time. 

Those who best know the Port St. Bede 
folk will least accuse them of want of 
heart. Out of sheer mercy for the girl they 
avoided all allusion to Ben Webb; and on 
her side Hilda kept her woe to herself. The 
blow was for her shoulders alone, and she 
bore its smart bravely. Besides, she and 
her mother had to live; the net making and 
mending must be attended to, even though 
the heart may ache and the eyes blister 
with unshed tears. 

So two years went by. Then her mother 
having been laid to her last long rest under 
the gnarled elms in the church-yard, Hilda 
went to live with her sister, Abel Maxon, 
the cooper’s wife. At this juncture, hoping 
that time would salve her wound, Andrew 
Copley made bold to offer her all an honest 
man can offer the woman he loves—his 
name, his home, his big steadfast heart. 
His insight was at fault, for she would have 


scrambling into her. 
ing, the mate, Ben Webb, was one. 


nor 


score, 





Here ’tis.” 

“ For me !” 
as she stretched out her hand. 
fro’ Ben, isn’t it, Andrew? ” 





ever, the gayety of the group was under 
eclipse. They talked together in hushed 
tones, full of concern, every now and then 


dle-aged seaman in their midst. 


brogues and shapeless ankles. 
t’ lass if she hears o” ’t.” 


mysen i’ Grimsby not three days back, an 








evenly 
‘aly upon her forehead, shimmered sil- 


time o’ axin’ it were—last Sunday.” 


“ An’ ye’re sure ye’ve got the rights o’| 
't’ Jake?” queried a big-faced woman, | he’s safe—this shows he’s safe, Andrew.” 
whose skimpy petticoats showed her ample | A plaintiff look of alarm crept into her blue 
“It'll kill | eyes as Andrew, never answering, kept his 
“ This shows 

“Oh, I’m noan mista’en—not me,” an- | he’s safe!” she repeated quaveringly. 
swered the seaman postively. ‘“ I seed him “ I'll tell ye straight out, Hilda, what they | 


b ] 


I ’eard it read out i’ church, the second 


| drew, shortly. 
“ Then it must be fro’ Ben. 


referring a question to the bronzed, mid-| let me know as soon as the brig got back 
An’ how I trembled for him 
But | 


'to Grimsby. 
,all through that storm o’ Monday. 


| gaze clamped to the floor. 


Hilda, an’ I made free to say I’d bring it, 


and Hilda’s eyes brightened | 
“ Then it’s | 


“It’s the Grimsby mark,” replied An-| 


He said he'd | 


| were sayin’ over at Morperland yesterday. | 
|P’r’haps that letter may contradict it all,’ 
but there was a deal o’ nasty talk about the 


|}none of them. In all simplicity, she told 
him that her love lay dead with him who 
slept in the deep seas; she chose to share 
| the lot of no man to whom she could not 
| give herself heartily, wholly. 

| “I knaw ye like me, Andrew,” she said, 
| frankly; “ I’ve al’ays knawn it, an’ I thank 
|you. If ever I come to think i’ that other 
| way, an’ if I see ye’er i’ the same mind still, 
I’ll speak first. Don’t ask me any more, 
Andrew; I'll speak first.” 

Henceforth, as before, they were friends 
—close, firm friends—but no further. Sea- 
son after season Andrew sailed off in his 

, yaw] for the white-fishing on the Dogger, 
| returning each time with brain aflame for 
And she met him with a 
mere smile and handskake, in her eyes no 


token of change, no glimmer of awakening 
affection. 


_the sight of her. 
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you first. Don’t hate me, for I did love} ment to continue the exhibitions for an in- | 


you, and do, more nor her. Anyways, you | finite period, from 10 a. M. to 10 Pp. M. 


ing the simplicity of land surveys, 4 Drie)” 3 
ae ae : t ° snt of land laws, and a map of the United 
* a This exhibi ras christene » sceno. ment of land laws, and a m: 
can’t say I didn’t tell you all about Polly gr oh by eae Te te pay 4 World S 00 all States. 
; ’ ‘ 2 : L 2 . Aus - Ss Bs 3 Pp rie - : 
Barclay—how we was to be married, and unquestionably far in advance of anything F. I. WHITNEY, G. P. & T. A 
how it was broke off. Well, me and her| of panoramic art heretofore attempted. MECHANICS’ BUILDING, BOSTON, St. Paul, Mine 
have made it up again. Her uncle’s dead From the observatory platform, which is t GEO. A. BUTLER, : 
and left her phen r—his three } a = far above the Lake, the colossal Liberal Monday, Oct. Ist to Saturday, Oct. 27th. Gen. Agt. 211 Washington St., | 
sulk Gleb bs the wes 8 ee a % ‘ aay Arts building is seen in the immediate fore- 10 a. m. to 10 p. m. Boston, Mass. 
: : See 1 didn’t) ground, with all the other immense struc. Entire building filled with beautiful |} ———— 
ave a free hand, so you can’t blame me. | tures srompee around. . the right are exhibits. Two Musical Festivals daily— ; 
side sre’s >C — . ats seen all the many state and foreign build- Best ands in U. S.  Montana’s Silver Avoid a reaction after vacation. 
Besides, there’s Andy Copley only too glad ings, and stretching to the west is th . . : Statue, World’s Fair Official Exhibit The || Keep the blood in healthy circulation. 
to have you; and the banns have been read “rey ry crag > Ae ag Matern Bae Pop- Home Department — Cooking Lectures em 
: : gh d : ular Midway Plaisance, connecting to the daily. Electric Creamery in full opera- Electric, Magnetic Massage and ! 
twice in Grimsby church. I think things| far away Washington Park. The scene is|}} 80R), 3,000 pounds of butter made daily. Stentenante. 
are best left alone, and no fuss made, | vividly reproduced. m mag A gy A mah —— J. H. TAYLOR, 150 Tremont Street, 
especial as I don’t ask the presents back.| 02 the lake of real water are the steam- and other Foreign Nations represented. omen ae bs Boston. 
ane » ers moving here and there, and on the Finest Exhibition ever given in this : ’ : 1° desea 
M had plodded th ners lagoons are the gondolas and novel electric eg 5 CENT em oe 9 — gest 
ary ha ed through her letter so| launches. Trains of cz show idly | ANCE 2 cNTS. ity, Nervous Prostration,. }! 
Pp s unches. Trains of cars are shown rapidly | ond Pasties naseuistiniie e20nte?- 


. ‘ . . ote of iD 
nails eneneny This contains a large variety of facts » o4 
terest to new settlers, including diagrams” 


brief state, 
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Dr. E. H. Burnham, Optician, 


Store and Office, 122 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


vations wit all the Modern 


Yokes Exa Improvements, aided by the best arrange- 
went of Electric Lights in this country. Supplies from his large stock, or grinds 
Order Glasses of Every Description for all kinds of Peculiar and Failing 
sight. (te A full line of Optical Instruments of Every Description. All 
kind work executed evenings as well as during the day. 
OPEN UNTIL 8 O'CLOCK P. M. 
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There will be a long list of vaudeville stars 
tor next week, including the famous Torta- 
jada Troupe, The Hassan Ben Ali Troupe 
of Arabs, De Bessel, the lightening clay 
modeler, Toner & Frobel rial ladder, 
Prince Kokin and wife, the Japanese mar- 
vels, The Wilmot doubie cycling duo, Lew 
Hawkins, the veteran black face comedian, 
and many others. 


The next attraction at the Tremont will 
be Rice’s Original Surprise Party, direct 
from the Garden Theatre, N. Y., after cele- 
brating a run of 450 nights, in Barnet and 
Pfleuger’s unprecedented success, 1492. 
All of the beautiful scenery anc’ costumes, 
and the entire New York cast will be seen 
in this production, which will be put on for 
a limited season only 

A farce-comedy, a pantomine and vaude- 
ville entertainment is the combination that 
will be seen at the Palace Theatre next 
week. It will be under the direct manage- 
ment of James R. Adams, the well-known 
producer and pantomimist, who has devoted 
a life-time to the business. The comedy 
itself will be bright, clean and fresh in 
dialogue and will be just long enough to 
introduce a number of specialties and an 
act devoted solely to pantomime. The 
models of the best tricks and scenery used 
in,the last Christmas pantomimes in Lon 
don, Eng., have been procured by Mr. 
Adams. ‘The vaudeville performance will 
contain features that are absolutely new in 
America. 


Rrausements. 
BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed, & Sat. at 2. 
“TOMMY TOMPKINS, HOW D’' YE DO.!”" 
“ TOMMY TOMPKINS, WE LOVE YOU.” 
MERRY HOURS. 

With Barnet and Thompson’s Musical Fantasy, 


rose PRINCE 


Laughable. 
P RO iar" Oct. 5, 100th 


Performance. 
TEM. 


Brilliant Seenic Effects! Rich Costumes! 
New Songs, Marches and Dances, 


TREMONT THEATRE, 


Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, Props. and Mgrs. 
LAST TIMES OF THE 


DUFF OPERA CO. 


In Gilbert & Sullivan’s Comic Opera, 





Up-To-Date 
Novelties, 


A Crazy Lot, as the novel pro 
duction has been named by Mr. Adams, 
is looked on by prominent theatrical people 
as a decided novelty It abounas in the 
most ludicrous situations, which are made 
DY 


“THE MIKADO,” 


Special Japanese Attractions, 


g~ High Class Tailoring 


























i very funny clever trick scenic devices. | Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
i ¢ | The Patriot Hall of Statues, The Cave of] In Preparation—* THE GONDOLIERS.” 
. | Hades, William Street, New York City,} _ a ‘ iiiehiateaiaaide 
. C. J. NICKERSON, and the Grand Transformation Scene, mn b] NEW 
nd x s entitled Home of the Fairies, all painted i) }\ 
Z ‘ a@ id 
120 Tremont St., cor. Hamilton Place. by the great scenic artists, Messrs. Blakes- b. KF, K Kl TH S THEATRE. 
(7 ‘Fine Workmanship, Style and Fit. lee & Thomas of the Grand Opera House, 


Latest Fabrics } 


Rough Tweeds for Business. 
Soft Vicunas for Cutaway Dress. 
Kerseys, Meltons & Beavers for Overcoats 


Leggins, Breeches, Gaiters, etc. 


(Formerly with F. D. Somers.) 





THE THEATRES. 


100th performance of Prince Pro 
Tem will be a distinguished event at the 
Boston Museum, Friday evening, October 


Handsome souvenirs will be given, and 


e occasion will be gala indeed. 
The second and last week of Miss Ada 
engagement at the Hollis will 
begin on Monday, and will terminate one 
{ the most brilliant theatrical events of 
veyear. Miss Rehan’s audiences during 
past week have been brilliant and 
fashionable, and the orchestra has each 
night been crowded with the most promi- 
ent of Boston's society people. With 
them Miss Rehan is an especial favorite. 
Anentire change of bill will occur during 
the coming week. Miss Rehan will appear 
as Annis in Love on Crutches on Monday 
and Tuesday evenings and Wednesday 
‘ce; as Rosalind in As You Like It, 
ednesday and Thursday evenings, and as 
Katherine in Taming the Shrew, on Friday 
and Saturday evenings and Saturday mati- 


née 


enan $s 





terial sufficient for a single act. The author 
of On The Mississippi has aimed also to 
make a play which will be full of color, and 
has made it as picturesque as animated. 
Some of the most important scenes are 
placed in New Orleans at the time pf the 
Mardi Gras Carnival. Darkey songs, 
dances and musical performances are 
introduced and give the piece a decidedly 
southern atmosphere. On The Mississippi 
has already had its first production in 
another city where it was so received as to 
leave little doubt that its Boston engage- 
ment will prove most prosperous from all 
points of view. 


Messrs. Mansfield and Magee experience 
a sense of especial pride in having in their 
power to announce that they have arranged 
with Mr. Chas. MacGeachey for the pre- 
sentation as their next attraction of the 
brilliant young character actor and peren- 
nial Boston favorite, Mr. Richard Golden, 
in that most popular of his many creations, 
and admittedly a masterpiece among the 
artistic studies of New England village 
characterization, namely, Old Jed Prouty. 
What lends particular interest to Mr. 


New Haven, Ct., will be shown. Marie 
Warren, the charming balladist will appear 
at every performance. 


SOCIAI NEWS FROM rH! * BUCKSPORT 
HEN.’ 
The humorous items which follow are 


extracts from the columns of the ‘ Buck 
sport Hen’ a sheet devoted to the interests 
of Richard Golden and Old Jed Prouty. 


Pricilla Armstrong made nine pairs of 


overalls for the Marford boys’ factory. If 
South Orland isn’t booming, read this. 

Jed Ellsworth has got his new pung 
home. All he is waiting foris for the snow 
to fly. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Life of Frances Power 
Cobbe. 


By Herself. An autobiography of extraordin 
ary interest, of one of the foremost English- 
women of this century. Withaportrait anda 
Picture of her Home. 2 vols. crown 8vo, gilt 
top, $4.00. 


Familiar Letters of Thoreau 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
FRANK B. SANBORN. Uniform with Riverside 
Edition of Thoreau’s Works, With a full In- 
dex. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 


The Pearl of India. 


WEEK OF OCT. Itst. 


LIVING 
PICTURES 


AND 


A MONSTER VAUDEVILLE BILL. 


Continuous Performance, 10 a, m, to 10.30 p.m, 
Prices, 25c. 35c. 50c. 75c. $1.00 $1.50. 


GRAND OPERA 


MANSFIELD & MAGEE....Lessees and Mgrs. 
Evg’sats. Matinees: Tue. Thurs. and Sat, at 2. 


Telephone 316 Free Check Room for 
‘Tremont. Bicycles. 
GOOD-BYE WEEK OF OCT, 1. 


Positively Last Appearance in Boston at 
any Theatre. 


RICHARD ou 
GOLDEN 


PROUT Y 


Last Times in Boston. 


HOUSE. 





An informing apd very readable book about 































: Golden’s forthcoming engagement is the law ' ALLOU, author of “ D Next |}/PAWN TICKET 210, with 
much Probably ho star that comes to Boston | impressive fact that & visit is to be the voyiep. “Due West. “Due North?" “ Due Week | AMY LEE and big cast. 
ith ghout the theatrical season is more | |Jast one that will be made in the city until | South.” Under the Southern Cross.” * Equa: ee a 
v warm Agr omed than is Miss Marie Jau- after his three-years’ tour of Europe, which Pa Serer «Phe Beery ba) Fee BOW DOIN SQ THEATRE 
AND . po nag a re 74 rag ce Ms is not eae to termirate before the| Crown 8vo, $1.50, ai] = 
7 medy by that talented young author, | _— a : _|Sweet Clover. A Romance Mr. CHAS. F. ATKINSON, Manager. 
shies len MacDonough, will be welcome news| _ Mr. Richard D. Ware, the son of Darwin of the White City. ALL THIS WEEK. 
m by 3 to her many admirers here. Miss Dynamite | E. Ware, a prominent lawyer and literary Pisiiades 
os $1.08 is the new play. Z gentleman, will supply the libretto of the A charming love story inwoven with phases TH FE 
roduce T, ‘ b ee | new opeaa by B. E. Woolf, which the man-| of the Great Fair, by CLana Louise Bunnnam, 
ob he ba second week of Prince Pro Tem, at} agement of the Museum has secured for gots ee wore Lae ee Miss 
ve. AD . museum, has been a repetition of the} production this season. eee ‘ be ig 
do not namely, large houses and constant | Coeur d’ Alene oo 
usiasm. The keynote of success was} Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau have ‘ 2a ‘ : 
and 2 Stuck on the opening night and has been| resumed the sole management of the Tre- 4, ,tremetio seceess b Mipys . »| L, —4 Perfectly Interpreted by 
sounded ever since. There isagood reason| mont Theatre, and offer as the coming story, by MARY HALLock Foore, author of JOSEPH GRISMER and PHOEBE DAVIS 
we ‘this popularity. In the first place, the | week’s attraction, the celebrated Duff “John Bodewin’s Testimony,” “The Led a Specially Selected Compan 
fair. It pera is bright and attractive, and the | Comic Opera Company in an extraordinary | Horse Claim, In Exile,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. and a Specially Selected Company. 
music is of the popular order without being | revival of Gilbert and Sullivan’s tuneful The Chase of St. Castin, | Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 2. 
NTRY ™ Then the introduction of refined | opera—The Mikado. As an additional at- Aa er ee, ae " 4 i pe i . 
, . wpe Og a powerful factor, and they | traction the foyer of the theatre is trans- and other ‘Tales. } WEEK § The Cotton King, 
5 of wand all have proved most popular. The | formed into a Japanese tea garden, and be-| 4 \\aume of very dramatic Short Stories, | maa A 
— merits 0 the different members of the com-| tween the acts tea is served to the ladies of mostly based on historical incidents, by Mrs. OF THEATRE 
"United ay ave long since shown themselves, | the audience in real Japanese style by real| CarHerwoop, author of “The Lady of Fort | PA LA y) 
sndall these features,with the handsome cos- | Japanese little maids from school. During} 5t. John,” * Old Kaskaskia, -_ 6mo, $1.26 | WM. AUSTIN, Prop. F. J. PILLING, Mgr. 
\. = nes and elaborate scenery, have brought | the past week the opera has been received Glim pses of U nfamiliar | vs vi 
~. blece into great public favor. The| with great favor. The chorus is far above Prt | Wext Attraction, 
_ Mint. Principals are Annie Lewis, rare Sadler, | the average, and added greatly to the gen- Japan. , 
Fanny Johnston, Annie Sutherland, Alice | eral effect. The Mikado will be repeated alle Of antes indeses 40 Ge taminanin Monday, Oct. I. 
pepard, Rosalinda Rissi, Mabel Stanley, | every evening and at the Wednesday and cartions and customs of depen, bY LAFCADI0 | 
rec ao, George F. Marion, Harry | Saturday matinées, until further notice. E EARN, author of “oirey Sanves tem Btrange | JAS R ADA 
On ti — aehe and others. | Itis doubtful if even Mr. Albee himself} , ee ‘tL etch-Book ° 8 5 
. Rh Mississippi, ‘the new melodrama | anticipated any such volume of patronage A Florida S etch- book. S\Gecene 
. bec 4m Haworth, which Thos. H. Davis| as has been bestowed u on Keith’s since} 4 eharming out-door book on things observed | 
— eit forth in a scenic production of the return of the beautiful Living Pictures| in Florida, by BRADFORD TORREY, anthor of | A é; fe AZY eecy 
— magnitude and which comes tothe last Monday. There has hardly been a ; ~ Pigs in the a Rombles S Lease, 
meses tine = 02 Monday, is crowded with ex- day that seats have not been at a premium | #™ Pe Sa on eee ee Sunday Ev’g., Sept. 30, 
na leds of cag ote etd eer on the , at ge cog se and —- pepremences, Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, by | AND OPENIG SUNDAY CONCERT 
‘a i er. marks a return to and the enthusiasm manifested over the 
esired. on of a time when writers of plays did| lovely tableaux at their first presentation HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., GR ‘ 
liges** "ty to make a whole drama out of ma-' 


seems not to have subsided in the least. 





BOSTON. | Prices, 10, 25, 35, 50 Cents. 
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“| ROYAL Baking Powder is re- §& 
ported by the U.S.Government. & 
after official tests, highest of all & 
in leavening power. 
|; bestand mosteconomical;apure_ § 
1 cream of tartar Baking Powder. §& 
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GOWNS AND BONNETS 


STYLES FOR FALL AND WINTER 
WEAR, 


Dorcet, Watchet and Brocade Silks 
Tailor Made Gowns-— Pretty New 
Accessories Tea Jackets and 
Aprons — Undergarments Furfor 
Next Winter. 

The outlowk for fall and winter silks 
promises us such goods in the richest 
and most superb qualities — dorcet, 
watchet, brocade and the heavy che- 
neys, as well as striped peau de soie with 
exquisitely tinted flowers upon the 
stripes. All these grades are heavy and 
will be made in such a manner as to 
display the beauty of the fabric. The 
cheneys have enormous flowers like full 
blown roses, convolvuli and bouquets, 
but all these flowers are in extremely 
delicate tints, though very artistically 
designed, and the ground is never dark, 
but always in some subdued and neu- 





BLACK SILK GOWN AND EPAULBETS. 


tral tint. Gray, very pale blue, mode, 
flax, lilac, mauve and drab and also one 
or two of the least pronounced of the 
light browns are the colors shown in the 
groundwork, which is always in pleas- 
ing contrast to the floral pattern. These 
silks will have the skirts entirely plain 
and be gathered or plaited to the waist, 
and whatever garniture there may be 
will be on the waist and sleeves and 
will consist of lace and beadwork or 
full puffs of chiffon. The style of mak- 
ing these lovely silks will be quaint and 
follow the 1830 modes very closely. I 
saw one of the pattern dresses made 
with a full plaited skirt—that is, it 
was plaited in to the waist line and fell 
free from these in noble folds. The 
waist was pointed in front and cut out 
pompadour fashion, and there was « 
stomacher made of shirred chiffon, 
edged by delicate lace, which was gath- 
ered clear around the neck, making a 
short bertha. The sleeves were puffed 
and ended at the elbow with a fall of 
lace. 

The brocades and other heavy silks 
are suitable only for matrons, and 
young girls should not attempt to wear 
them or moires, but the pretty striped 
silks are designed more for the young, 
and such dainty dresses can be made of 





them that they need not desire the neav- | 
ier qualities Black silk, faille, ottoman | 
and bengaline will be very fashionable 
this fall for street and visiting gowns as 
well as for handsome dinner dresses. 
Some of the newest designs are nearly 
covered with a network of jet beads 
wrought into beautiful designs. Some 
others are very plain. Black silk in any 
grade makes a dress suitable for a young 
lady when a lighter trimming is em- 
ployed or a combination with some 
other color is added to give it a more 
youthful appearance. I saw one very 
neat and pretty gown of black faille, 
with a plain skirt save for a very nar- 
row quilling of satin ribbon set directly 
upon the edge. The waist was slightly 
rounded in front and piped. The lining 
was tight and the silk draped down to 
the point. There was no trimming on 
the waist and no belt. The sleeves were 
made of ivory white china silk and 
were formed by five loose ruffles, with 
black forearm pieces. On the shoulders 
were set epaulets made of the black silk 
double and fastened in two puffs. These | 
epaulets were wired and bent so that | 
they set up in a sharp point, and they | 
were so very odd in conceit that they 
gave much distinction to the whole cos- 
tume. The collar was a plain high 
choker, with a small bow and oblong 
jet buckle at the threat. 

There is no limit set for the size of the 
berthas and pelerines. Some of them 
are enormous, and few are really grace- 
ful. I think the round Spencer and 
French waist are growing in favor, and 
to these are often added polka ruffles 
for a basque finish. Basques are seen, 
too, among the new models, most of 
them being sprung or fluted in the back. 
Gathered waists are seen everywhere, 
and the choicest materials are made in 
this manner, and they prove becoming 
for stout and thin alike. 

Among the pretty new accessories 
are deep linen collars, some of them cut 
round, some square like puritans and 
others with deep points. These all have 
a row of feather stitching and are edged 
with honiton point or a close imitation 
of it. The cuffs are sometimes worn at 
the elbow and sometimes at the wrist. 
They are pretty and dainty, however 
worn. They can be washed and should 
be polished just like a man’s shirt. 
There are many variations on this de- 
tign to suit everybody. 

Dainty and graceful are the negligee 
costumes just now, lovelier than I have 
ever seen. I saw a morning dress of 
this variety made of the palest pink 
muslin. The skirt had three rows of 
white trou trou embroidered insertion 
fun with very narrow black velvet rib- 
bon. There was a loose sack belted in 
with black moire ribbon, with loops and 
ends. There was a pointed yoke made 
of the insertion and finished with a deep 
fall of Russian embroidery. The sleeves 
were puffed at the top and had a spiral 
trimming of insertion and Russian em- 
broidery at the wrist. Tiny bows of vel- 
vet ribbon were set on the sleeves, and 
& harrow micire ribbon was tied at the 
throat. Another elegant morning dress 
was of white jaconet. There are three 
flounces of the same, each having four 
tacks The waist was held in with vale 


blue ribbon of heavy ribbed quality. 
The upper portion of the waist was 
tucked, and there was a deep pelerine 
bertha gathered on, so that it formed 
points in front and on the shoulders. 
The sleeves were bell shaped, held in 
by black velvet bows. The turndown 
collar was of the same embroidery that 
encircled the bertha and sleeves. A 
coquettish little lace cap with blue rib- 
bons completed this very pretty fancy. 

Tea jackets are shown again. and these 
are as delicate and fine as they can be 
made, Soft thin silksin very light tints 
are the materials best liked for the foun- 
dation, and this is generally loaded with 
all the lace and ribbon it will carry. 
Lace and ribbon to women’s attire are 
like the flowers to the plant, and they 
soften so many angularities and tone so 
many bad complexions that it is no 
wonder they never go out of fashion. 

I happened into a place recently 
where they make a specialty of aprons 
for kirmiss and for dressy home wear, 
and I saw some of these frivolous little 
things that were to sell for $25 apiece. 
They were of sheer linen lawn and sim- 
ply overwhelmed with lace and ribbon 
bows. Some had a whole row of hem- 
stitched tucks done by hand, which is 
very tedious work, and makes them ex- 
pensive. These have one row of fine 
lace quilled on the bottom and a wide 
bow of exceedingly rich ribbon at one 
side of the belt. Some had a few deli- 
cate flowers worked in colored silks, 
and others were of colored lawns and 
also of light silks, but all covered with 
lace and more lace on top of that. On 
some of the sheer grass lawns there is 
much Spanish drawn needlework. This 
is very expensive, but is always beauti- 
ful. 

The undergarments for the fall trade 
show one marked departure. There are 
no more union garments of corset cover 
and skirt combined in one to the exclu- 
sion of the old style chemise. Now it is 
all chemises, and corset covers are not 
hampered with a skirt. Nearly all of 
the chemises are cut sack style and or- 
namented more or less elaborately with 
lace and embroidery. Drawers are of 
two shapes—the plain square finish and 
the gathered knickerbockers. I saw 
some of these made of figured linen and 
striped linen trimmed with lace, but 
the effect was not pleasing. White is 
the only proper color for underwear. 
The silk petticoats of last season have 
all disappeared, and white ones have 
taken their places. Possibly with the 
return of cold and sloppy weather there 
will be some silk skirts seen, but just 
now they are decidedly passee. 

This is the season when the fur deal- 
ers are busy preparing for the cold 
weather. I visited a prominent fur house 


| With the result that I saw the garments 


to be worn next winter. Theshort cape, 
with its wonderful collar, is to be just 


| as fashionable as it was last season. 


There are many capes of seal, beaver 
and ermine shaped exactly}¥ike the 
coachman’s capes, only these have no 
collars at all, but straight chokers. This 
is to permit the wearing of the boas, 
which are to be a feature. Many ladies 
who became the proud possessors of 
handsome fur capes last winter found 
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them not only uncomforta 
gerous, as the shoulders rary but di, 
unduly heated, while the lower 
the waist seemed to be entirely up, 
ed. This season the dealers have 
sleeveless waists of black ike? 
lined with rabbit or squirrel fay” 
fit the figure snugly, and the funy. 
only to just above the bust line. 
are to be put on under the CADE ontaia 
of the dress and keep the i. 
The furry side goes insida  ~ ™ 
There will be very many 
made of shaggy fur and many more 
dered and trimmed with pointed },, - 
Plucked raccoon makes a beantif — 
fur, either drab or slate gray a 
times it is clipped and sold for). 
but it is far softer and nee 
in its natural length. he 
raccoon furs have the 
inch and a half long. 
Sealskin and sable wi!) be 
in many garments, but only the im 
expensive ones. Some long armure anf 
bengaline cloaks for the coldest dem 
are lined with red fox and endand 
with mink. These are very handsome 
Storm collars of different colored foe 
will be added to nearly every gurnes 


Some of the beet 
fleece oF fiber 


mingled 





NEGLIGEE COSTUMES 


fitended for the coldest weather, aj 
they are removable. The rich light be. 
eades will be made into very long Hub 
bard shaped opera cloaks and line 
throughout with the white parts o 
wuirrel, These pieces being very amall, 
this kind of lining is very costly 
HENRIETTE Rovsseat 





Girls With Pluck, 

Two Pennsylvania girls went to Ne 
braska 10 years ago and settled w 
homestead claims. Providence helps 
them out by having a railroad route rm 
pear their claim. They quickly erecta 
a boarding tent and fed and lodged the 
laborers six months, earning enough 


| money to build them a neat house. The 


now own 820 acres of land, withs 
handsome house and outbuildings 1 
carriage and horses and everything © 
make them comfortable. A windmill 
on their place pumps water for irrgs 
tion. 

When woman suffrage carries the day 
this fall in Kansas, and women @ 
their ballots for members of the legis 
ture, and ex-Senator John J. Inga* 
wants to be a senator again without 
‘*ex,’’ the lady voters will probably o# 
forget that in 1867 he called womm 
suffrage ‘‘an obscene dogma" Ings 
however, refused at that time to detsilt 
the question with Susan B. Anthaiy 
He seemed to be afraid of the womet 





If you have a dimple, nothing !«* 
sillier than *o grin to show 1t 


Miss Anna Hunde has charge of ® 
historical department of the Du 
royal archives at Copenhagen. She ¥# 
the first woman to be made 4 doctir 
philosophy in Denmark. The Cope®™® 


| . Y 1 -_ oe 

| gen university gave her the ae 

| of honor in 1888 for a historical es 
ed 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
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Vow York & New England 
RAILROAD. 
Limited Train 


BETWEEN 


foston New York 


Air Line, Limited. 


Leaves either City, 3p. m., due destination 9.00 
p.m.—W eek days and Sundays 

okers, Parlor Cars, Smoking Cars and 

Dining Car Between Boston 

and Willimantic. 


etween Boston and New York 
on Sundays. 


Buffet Sm 
Coaches 


The First Train B 


TICKET OFFICES, 


322 Washington St., . 
tation foot of Summer 5St., 


353 Broadwa 
Grand Centra 


in Boston: 


in New York : Station. 


Ask for tickets via the “NEW ENGLAND” 
and see that you get them. 





gg0. F. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mer. 
W. R. BABCOCK, Gen’! Pass’r Agt. 


Fitchburg Railroad 


~assenger Trains. 


On and after July 9, 1893. 

NS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER 
atEHON, CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE 
WEST 

5 A. M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy 
6.4 and Albany. 


*) 00 A.M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
. Troy 
\| 3 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy 
* and Albany. 
P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleep 


3.0 ing Cars to Chicago and St. Louis. 

7 P.M. EXPRESS with Sleeping Cars 
' to Chicago. 
FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST. 

ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 

8.00 A.M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon- 
® trea Parlor Car to Burlington. 


10 30 A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 

. Cars to Montreal. * 

3.0 P.M. ACCOMMODATION to Rut- 
’ land, Vt. 

7 P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS, with Sleep- 
‘ 


ing Car to Montreal. 


Time Tables and further information on ap 

poeation 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agt., 
Boston, Mass 


To The East, 

To The West, 

To The Town 
That You Like Best ; 


BUT 


i westward is the way you decide to go, 
Be sure that your ticket reads just so— 


GREAT 
66 NORTH ERN? ? 
RAILWAY 


FROM ST. PAUL WEST 


and 
lf a pleasant journey 
Is the object of your quest, 
Drop a line to F. 1. WHITNEY, 
And he'll tell you the rest. 


Gen. Pass. & Ticket Agt. G. N. Ry..St, Paul, Minn 


GEO. A. BUTLER, Gen. Agt. 


21 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


hh Ladies, Travellers in Boston. 


A lady, well iy for 

Boston, will be ees as 
te, 2 the in 
Semen” isr 


Address, C, 
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The Industrial 
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to the antiquities of 
to accompany parties per- 
teresting historical points in 
ecommended by the editors of 


¢ 
#anonwealth Office, 120 Tremont street. 


either transient or permanent 
Speeder make no charge for services 
: its represent all nations and in- 
_tarmers, mechanics, laborers of 
mill operators, domestic help, male 


Rheumatism 


Acute Rheumatism 


“4 


Inflammatory Rheumatism : 

Sciatic Rheumatism 

Chronic Rheumatism 

Paralytic Rheumatism 

Capsular Rheumatism 

Syphilitic Rheumatism 

Scrofulitic Rheumatism 

Alcoholic Rheumatism 

Rheumatism of the Heart 

Gout and Rheumatic Pains 

All Cured Dr. PARK’S 

Remedy for Rheumatism. 

Price $1.00. 


PARK MEDICAL CO., 
Tf Park Sq., Boston. 


by 


Drug stores or by mail. 





Magnetic Physician, 
ETTA JEWETT, 


37 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


HYPNOTIS NUTSHELLED. Greatest book 
out. Tells all about this «onder 


ful subject. Whatever your views are on Hyp 
notism, you will find this book of great value. 
Published price, 50 cents. Sent free, transporta 
tion prepaid, if you remit 25 cents for subscrip 
tion to Homes and Hearths, the elegant house- 
hold monthly. Address Homers AND HEARTHS 
PUBLISHING Co., New Yor 


Perfect Accommodations 
—FOR— 


HORSES. 


Box stalls: covered in exercise space for bad 
weather. Best KENNEL to be found for 
DOCS and CATS when sick or injured. A 
Horse Ambulance may be had at any time 
549 Albany St. Cor. Dedham 
TELEPHONE 
BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL. 
EDWARD C. BECKETT, 
DANIEL D. LEE. 

Calls made day or night. 


ELECTRIC TELEPHONE 


Sold outright, no rent, no royalty. Adapted 
|to City, Village or Country. coded in 

| home. shop, store an fice. Greatest conven 
jience and best seller on earth. 


Surgeons 





jneighbors. Fine instruments, no toys, works 

stance. Complete, ready for 

n be put up by any one, 

| never out of order, no repairing, laste a life 
time. Warranted. A money maker. Write 

“W.P. Harrison & Co., Clerk 10, Columbus, 0, 


“WASHBURN,” 


188 Commonwealth Avenue, 


Thoughts relative to a funeral are not pleas 
ant to entertain, but every family must eventu- 
ally require the services of a Funeral Director; 
it isthen essential to employ one of ability 
With thirty years’ experience we are prepared 
to exe cute every arrangement pertaining to fu- 
nerals after approved modern methods in a 
quiet professional manner and would Feepect- 
ully refer by permission to Hon. W. H. Haile, 
ex Lieut. Governor; Hon. Tilly Haynes, Prof. 
. A. ood, Rev. John Cotton Brooks, Hon. 
Elisha Morgan, Rev. Michael Purnham, Hon. 
H. 8. Hyde, Hon. H. M. Phillips, Henry 8. Lee, 
a Chapin, Esq. Both day and night 
calls received at Private Office, 188 Common 
wealth avenue. 








The Early Clergy of the Christian Church. 


Dean of Westmins- 
his volume on Chris- 
Sent, 


By ArtTuur P. STANLEY 
ter. Being Chapter X. of 
tian Institutions. In a neat pamphlet. 
post-paid, on receipt of 10 cents. 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 


3 Hamilton Place, - - Boston, Mass 


8 


OR SALE—A second-hand copy of Volumes 
Iand II. Half bound. Apply at this office 


F 





®. Correspondence solicited. 


Henry Peterson, Agent, 
Charity Buildiag, Chardon St., Boston. 

















FOR SALE. 
SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER, nearly 
new. Address Typewriter, care Boston 


LA 


OUR METHOD OF 


Feeding Horses on the Street 
vents waste, gormandizi 
ing in the oats and throwing the h 


i 


orse breathes as freely with it on as without it. 


papers and 


Outfit, with particulars, sent on receipt of $1.25 


ARLINGTON FEED BAG CO., 


HOTEL 


Madison Ave. & 58th St. 


positively pre- 
q slobberin. . breath- 
iless ex- 
nsive than others and never gets foul. The 
very one, and especially Editors of Christian 
; agents for humane societies, should 
@ it. 


Agents make satisfactory pay. Canvassing 


15 Cornhill. Boston, Room 2. 


Anprew J. LLovp, Optician, 
323 and 325 Washington St., 
Opp. Old South Church. 
Branch, 454 Boylston St. 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stam wit 
TRADS mA TRADE: 


MADISON 
AVENUE 





NEW YORK. 


PER DAY 
AND UP. 
AMERIOAN PLAN. 


FIREPROOF and FIRST-CLASS 
IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 


the Third and 
Sixth Avenue Elevated Railroads. 


Two blocks from 


The Madison and Fourth Avenue 
and Belt Line Cars pass the door. 


H. M. CLARK, Proprietor. 


Passenger Elevator runs all night. 


Delavan House. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
HURTY & MOORE, Proprietors 


The Largest and Best Hotel at 
the Capital. 


The Ebbitt, 


WASHINGTON, D.C, 
Army and Navy Headquarters. 


EIGHT IRON FIRE ESCAPES. 
H. C. BURCH, Manager. 


Hotel Bartholdi. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


(Madison Square.) 
Rooms singly and en suite. 
PARK J. WHITE. 


, Grand Union Hotel. 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, 42nd Stree 


Rooms $1.00 a day and upwards. 
to and from Grand Central Depot free. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


FORD & COMPANY, Proprietors. 
BAY STATE HOUSE 


in New England. 
Passenger Elevator, well furnished rooms an 
all heated by steam. 


BROADWAY & TWENTY-THIRD ST.. 


Baggage to 


Ranking with the best of the First-class Hotels 


KETTERER’S HOTEL 


168-172 Cana! St., Boston. 


(Acjoining New Boston and Maine Union Depot.) 
A Modern Hotel, in Every Respect. 
Steam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator, 
First-Class Cafe and Restaurant. 
JOHN F. KETTERER & CO., Prop’s. 


HOTEL .. BAVARIA. 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 
Importer of Rhein Wine, 


49 Province Court, Boston. 


Steam Carpet Cleaning 


Carpets Made Over and Relaid. 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND RE- 
TURNED SAME DAY. 


Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shades. 

















UPHOLSTERER 
J. B. BRYANT | ana CABINET-MAKER, 
141 Tremont St. Between 





Ratland and Concord Sa. 


BIBLIA : 


Devoted to Biblical, Classical and Oriental 
Archeology. 
The American Organjof the Egypt and Palestine 
Exploration Funds. 
This publication, now in its sixth year, is read 
by over 3000 persons each month, and is the only 
publication in this country devoted to Egyptology 
and Oriental Research. Monthly. One Dollar a 
year. 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty to 
fifty illustrations in each number. Devoted en 
tirely to Egyptian History and Archmology. Drs. 
Davis and Cobern’s ‘History of Egypt in the 
Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commenced in 
the June, 1892, number, and will be completed in 
24 Parts. Monthly. Six Dollars a year. 





BIBLIA PUBLISHING Co., 
Meriden, Conn. 
OPIUM i.) riser tiegee 
JOHN CONLON & CO., 
198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston. 
SPECIALTIES: 


OLD ELM WHISKEY 


GENUINE 


BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 


Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 














Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchant# and 
its. 
ia nd for Price List. 


DR. JAEGER’S 


Sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
Free trom POISONOUS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


| HEADQUARTERS FOR 





TRADE MARK. 


Cw 


HATS 


In Leading and Correct Styles. 


LE. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 


t 











d | 








remont Street, Boston 


| Commonwealth, 120 
) Mass. 


FRANK P. DOUGLAS, Prop. 





(Opposite the Common.) 


* 
+ ee 


16 BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 




















It’s Our Winner 
i: le 


ee Eee 
a Ext Mg ge ae ey 
Ste Range ene 


ad in 


When You MME... PINAULT’s 


- ‘te s ~ Hs = “wad i : | 
Concentrated Almona 
Don’t Be a Can Have 4a) Also all our usual full assortment LACTA BATH 
‘ i ——OFr— 
Ready-Made Tailor at PRET | VEC \T ABI IN "OR NOME VEE. 
Man. 2 This. Price. dll VAT ADLTAS |B P Soothes ne System fortes the Bos 


and Surprisingly Softens ana wee” 
. + 


For Hotel, Club and Family Supplies. the skin. 





MANICURING, 5Oe. 
FREE sample of Hygien), 


| Beep taal eeenic Lacts 
ISAAC LOCKE &, C0. 87 TEMPLE PLACE, - 
SU IT TO ORD ER. | 97 99 & 101 Faneuil Hall Market 


Mrs. Dr. Bishop, 


Made from Black or Blue Cheviot Hotel Pelham, 
Room I0l, 


Mixtures and Smooth-Faced Cloths, 
Suitable for Business or Dress. 74 Boylston cor. Tremont St., 


BOSTON, MASS., 











Formerly Tremont Row. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


. } o S ; 
The longest established and acknowledged | ate 
the most reliable physician in New England ; | 
| treating all complaints incidental to married | 
@ \ y ’ a 
j | or single women ; patients who consult her not FA IRCHILD & NIif HOLS 


| only meet with civility, but secure the most | SELLING AGENTS, 
RY . weeny skilful and successful service, and thereby | 
JI E j IO i iy S I RE E f] ° | avoid failure and loss of money ; those who | 12 PEARL STREET, 
wish medicines can get the best known to medi- | Boston, Maas, 
| eal science by writing or calling at office ; pri 


And The ” DEN 99 | vate accommodations for patients by far the | 


best in the city ; practitioners who have not a/| 
| private sanatorium or facilities for practice of 


T Ys y a4 Al 
24 9 WAS HIN ¥ T'O N A TR EK EK 7 9 gynecology may recommend the doctress, who is 
« a medical graduate, with the entire confidence | 
NextT HERALD OFFICE. | that patients will receive thoroughly scientific 3 FOR CTs 
| treatment at moderate charges. bd 
| ORT se 
Hiours 10 to 9. In Postage, we will send 


0 Call | i 
Thomas a aghan & G0. KING OF ALL BREAD FLOURS. OZZONIS 


| ~ = You have seen it advertised for many 
DANS years, but have you ever tried it’- 
»i WANE not,—you do not know what an Ideal 
Complexion Powder is. 
7 | 
+ 
‘ht POZZONI’S 4 


besides being an acknowledged beans ‘ 
has many refreshing uses. It preventsc® 
ing. sun-burn, wind-tan,lessenspersp [. 


a f ete.; in factitisa mostdelicate and desirase 
7 tection to the face during hot weather. [} 
~% FORKS Yo Ja x ae Re ls Sold Everywhere. 
oe For sample, address 2 f 
. Bs A. POZZONI CO. St. Louis, a 


MENTION THIS PAPER 


eee “GOLD HEART” | & 
| Made by North Dakota Milling Association ———_______—— 
| Grand Forks, No. Dakota, JAaMEs V. GopFREY, 
NOW ON SALE. | suben. car 708 Chamber of Commerce, | BeTABLISHED 1798. BY CALEB L+BOS 
ee ae ee ee a a a ee ee FOR SALE BY | LeBOSQU ET BROS 
Cobb, Bates & Yerxa, | 
We are the largest retail carpet RO capes HEATING ENGINEERS 
house in New England. a ee | OR. 














—AZRD— 
ATHOME, | 


PRACTICAL 


Hence, we can buy and Sell QOodsS | gepS  ruttincovawonnn | sppcranties 


method, used inallfactories | 
to plate new goods. Pilates gold, | 


at LOWEST PRICES. Eg SSE | uouse MnTne. 


) agents; different sizes; always | 
ready; no battery 


We carry none but STANDARD) \ccsanmomosta a tuas el | Zor 


Columbus, Ohio. Cheerfully 


MAKES. | RUPTURE CURE |" 7 &/ quill 


FREE particulars of acomplete revolution | j 

| in the treatment of rupture sent | 

sealed, address, Ye APP 
Boston. | 


Dr. Patrick, 150 Tremont St., 


558, 560 & 562 WASHINGTON STREET. 


BEND POR caTsliee 
| 


Send for Catolog of ee : 
pp baa ere a ab tes! 82 Union Stree 


ELF-TAUCHT for self-instruction | noe, wait 
by BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, te BOSTO™, 


(OPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE.) | The Phonographic Institute Co., Cincinnati, O, 





